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7 Or all the marvels that astonished m 
; hood, there is none I remember to this day 
me with so much interest, as the old man whose | 
; name forms my caption. When I knew him, | 
he was an aged clergyman, settled over an ob-, 

scure village in New England. He had en-' 

joyed the advantages of a liberal education, had | 

a strong,original power of thought, an omnipo- 

a} tent imagination, and much general informa- 
| tion. But so early and so deeply had the habits 
and associations of the plough, the farm, and 

country life wrought themselves into his mind, 

that his after acquirements could only mingle 

with them, forming an unexampled amalgam, 


child- ; 





like unto nothing but itself. 

He was an ingrain New Englander, and 
whatever might have been the source of his in- 
formation, it came out in Yankee form, with 
the strong provinciality of Yankee dialect. 

It is in vain to attempt to give a full picture 
of such a genuine unique ; but some slight and 
imperfect dashes may help the imagination toa 
faint idea of what none can fully conceive, but 
those who have seen and heard old father 
Morris. 

Suppose yourself o@ of half a dozen chil- 
dren, and you hear the ¢ry—“ Father Morris is 
coming!” You run to the window or door, 
and you see a tall bulky old man, with a pair of 
saddle bags on one arm, hitching his old horse 
with a fumbling carefulness, and then delibe- 
rately stumping toward the house. You notice 
his tranquil, florid, full-moon face, enlightened 
by a pair of great round blue eyes, that roll 
with dreamy inattentiveness on all the objects 
> -around, and as he takes off his hat you see the 
s white curling wig that sets off his round head. 
He comes towards you—and as you stand star- 
ing with all the children around, he deliberately 


ary 








puts his’great hand on your head, and with a 
deep rumbling voice inquires, 
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“ How d’ye do, my darter ?—is sey daddy at 
home !” “ My darter” usually makes off as fast 
as possible in an unconquerable giggle. Father 
Morris goes into the house, and we watch him 
at every turn, as with the most literal simplici- 
ty, he makes himself at home—takes off his 
wig—wipes down his great face with a checked 
ket handkerchief—helps himself hither and 
thither to whatever he wants, and asks for 
such things as he cannot lay his hands on, with 
all the comfortable easiness of childhood. ' 
I remember to this day, how we used to peep 
through the crack of the door, or hold it half 
ajar and peer in, to watch his motions—and 
how mightily diverted we were with his deep 
slow manner of speaking, his heavy cumbrous 
walk, but above all, with the wonderful fa 
of hemming which he possessed. ‘ 
His deep, thundering, protracted a-h 
was like nothing else that ever I heard 
when once, as he was in the midst of one 
these performances, the parlour door suddenly 
happened to swing open, I heard one of my 
roguish brothers calling in a suppressed tone, 
“ Charles—Charles, Father Morris has hemmed 
the door open !”—and then followed the signs 
of a long and desperate titter, in which I sin- 
cerely sympathized. ‘, 
But the morrow is Sunday. The old man 
rises in the pulpit. He is not now in his own 
humble little parish, preaching simply to the 
hoers of corn, and planters of potatoes—but 
there sits Governor D., and there is Judge R., 
and Counsellor P., and Judge G. In short, he 
is before a refined and literary audience. But 
father Morris rises—he thinks nothing of this— 
he cares nothing—he knows nothing, as he 
himself would say, but “ Jesus Christ and him 
crucified.” He takes a passage of Scripture to 
explain—perhaps it is the walk to Emmaus, 
and the conversation of Jesus with his disci- 
ples. Immediately the whole start out before 
you, living and picturesque—the road to Em- 
maus is a New England turnpike—you can) 
seé its mile stones, its mullen stalks—its toll ~ 
ee. Next, the disciples rise, and you have 
fore you all their anguish, and hesitetiongands 
dismay, talked out to you in the language of* _.” 
your own fire-side. You smile—yon are amu- , “»” 
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sed—yet you are touched, and the illusion 
grows every moment. You see the approach- 
‘ing stranger, and the mysterious conversation 
grows more and more interesting. Emmaus 
rises in the distance, in the likeness of a New 
—— village, with a white meeting house 
and spire. You follow the travellers—you en- 
ter the house with them—nor do you wake 
from ae trance until with streaming eyes the 
= er tells you that “they saw it was the 
rd Jesus! and what a pity it was they could 
not have known it before !” 

It was after a sermon on this very chapter of 
Scripture history, that Governor Griswold, in 
passing out of the house, laid hold on the sleeve 
of ‘his first acquaintance, “ Pray tell me,” said 
he, “ who is this minister ?” 

“Why, itis old father Morris.” 

“Well, he is an oddity—and a genius too! I 
declare!” he continued, “I have been wonder- 
ing all the morning, how I could have read the 
Bible to so little purpose as not to see all these 
particulars he has presented.” 

I once heard him narrate in this picturesque 
way the story of Lazarus. The great bustling 
eity of Jerusalem first rises to view, and you 
are told with great simplicity, how the Lord 
Jesus “used to get tired of the noise’—and 
how he was “tired of preaching again and 
again to people who would not mind a word he 
said”—and how, “ when it came evening, he 
used to go out and see his friends in Bethany.” 
Then he told about the house of Martha and 
Mary—“a little white house among the trees,” 
he said, “ you could just see it from Jerusalem.” 
And there the Lord Jesus and his disciples used 
to go and sit in the evenings, with Martha, and 
Mary, and Lazarus. 

Then the narrator went on to tell how Laza- 


‘ras died—describing with tears and a choaking 


» yoice, the distress they were in—and how they 
sent a message to the Lord Jesus, and he did 


- ot come, and how they wondered and wonder- 


ed—and thus, on he went, winding up the in- 
terest ty the graphic minutie of an eye wit- 
ness, till he woke you from the dream by his 
triumphant joy at the resurrection scene. 

Among his own simple people, this style of 
Scripture painting was listened to with breath- 
less interest. But it was particularly in those 
rustic circles called in New England, “ Confer- 
ence Meetings,” that his whole warm soul un- 
folded, and the Bible in his hands, became a 
gallery of New England paintings. 

He particularly loved the Evangelists—fol- 
lowing the footsteps of Jesus Christ—dwelling 
upon his words—repeating over and over again 
the stories of what he did, with all the tond 
veneration of an old and favoured servant. 

Sometimes too, he would give the narration 
an exceedingly practical turn, as one example 
will illustrate. 

He had noticed a falling off in his little cir- 
ele that met for social prayer, and took occasion 
the first time he collected a tolerable audience, 


»"\to tell concerning “the conference meeting 
"that the disciples attended,” after the resurrec- 


tion. 
_ “But Thomas was not with them.”—Thomas 
with them! said the old man, in a sorrow- 


_ fal voice. “ Why !—what could keep Thomas 


~ 


away? Perhaps,” said he, glancing at some of 
his backward auditors—* Thomas had got cold- 
hearted, and was afraid they would ask him to 
make the first prayer—or perhaps,” said he, 
looking at some of the farmers, “ Thomas was 
afraid the roads were bad; or perhaps,” he 
added, after a pause, “Thomas had got proud, 
and thought he could not come in his old 
clothes.” Thus he went on, significantly sum- 
ming up the common excuses of his people. 
And then with great simplicity and emotion he 
added—“ But only think what Thomas lost! 
for in the middle of the meeting, the Lord 
Jesus came and stood among them! How 
sorry Thomas must have been!” This repre- 
sentation served to fill the vacant seats for some 
time to come. 

At another time, Father Morris gave the 
details of the anointing of David to be king. 
He told them how Samuel went to Bethlehem 
—to Jesse’s house—and went in with a “how 
d’ye do Jesse ?”—and how when Jesse asked 
him to take a chair, he said he could not stay a 
minute—that the Lord had sent him to anoint 
one of his sons for a king—and how, when Jesse 
called in the tallest and handsomest, Samuel 
said “he would not do”—and how all the rest 
passed the same test, and at last how Samuel 
says “ Why, have not you any more sons, Jes- 
se!” and Jesse says, “ Why yes, there is little 
David down in the lot”—and how, as soon as 
ever Samuel saw David “he slashed the -oil 
right onto him”—and how Jesse said “he never 
was so beat in all his life!” 

Father Morris sometimes used his illustrative 
talent to very good purpose in the way of re- 
buke. He had on his tarm a fine orchard of 
peaches, from which some of the ten and 
twelve-year-old gentlemen helped themselves 
more liberally than even the old man’s kindness 
thought expedient. 

Accordingly he took occasion to introduce 
into his sermon one Sunday, in his little parish 
an account of a journey he took; and how he 
was very warm and very dry; and how he saw 
a fine orchard of peaches that made his mouth 
water to look at them. “So” says he “I came 
up to the fence and looked all around, for I 
would not have touched one of them without 
leave, for all the world. At last I spied a man, 
and says I, “ Mister, won’t you give me some of 
your peaches?” So the man came and gave me 
nigh about a hat full. And while I stood there 
eating, I said, “ Mister, how do you manage te 
keep your peaches!” “Keep them !” said he, 
and he stared at me—“ What do you mean?” 
“Yes sir,” said I, “don"t the boys steal them ?” 
“Boys steal them!”. said he; “no indeed !” 
“Why sir,” said I, “I have a whole lot full of 
peaches, and I cannot get half of them’’—here 
the old man’s voice grew tremulous—* because 
the boys in my parish steal them so.” ‘ Why 
sir,” said he, “don't their parents teach them 
not’ to steal!” “And I grew all over in a cold 
sweat,” and I told him “I was afear’d they 
did’nt.” ‘“ Why how you talk” says the man, 
“do tell me where you live!’ “Then,” said 
father Morris—the tears running over—* I was 
obliged to tell him I lived in the town of G.” 
After this father Morris kept his peaches. 





Our old friend was not less original in the 
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logical than in the illustrative portions of his 
discourses. His logic was of that familiar col- 
loquial kind, which shakes hands with common 
sense like an old friend. Sometimes too, his 
great mind and great heart would be poured out 
on the vast themes of religion, in language which, 
though homely, produced all the effects of the 
sublime. He once preached a discourse on the 
text, “the — g and Holy One that inhabiteth 
eternity”—and from the beginning to the end 
it was a train of lofty and solemn thought. 
With his usual simple earnestness, and his 

reat rolling voice, he told about “the Great 

od—the Great Jehovah—-and how the people 
in this world were flustering and worrying, 
and afraid they should not get time to do this 
and that and t’other.” ‘ But,” he added, with 
full hearted satisfaction, “the Lord is never in 
a hurry, he has it all to do, but he has time 
enough, for he inhabiteth eternity” And the 
grand idea of infinite leisure and almighty re- 
sources, was carried through the sermon with 
equal strength and simplicity. 

Although the old man never seemed to be 
sensible of any thing tending to the ludicrous 
in his own mode of expressing himself, yet he 
had considerable relish for humour, and some 
shrewdness of repartee. One time, as he was 
walking through a neighbouring parish, famous 
for its profanity, he was stopped by a whole 
flock of the youthful reprobates of the place : 

“ Father Morris—father Morris—the Devil’s 
dead!” “Is he?” said the old man, benignly 
laying his hand on the head of the nearest 
urchin, * you poor fatherless children !” 

But the sayings and doings of this good old 
man, as reported in the legends of the neigh- 











of man, and continued, when age had impaired 
his powers, to tell over and over again the same * 
Bible stories that he had told so often before. 

I recollect hearing of the joy that almost 
broke the old man’s heart, when after many 
years diligent watching and nurture of the 
good seed in his parish, it began to spring into 
vegetation, sudden and beautiful as that which 
answers the patient watching of the husband- 
man. Many a hard, worldly hearted man— 
many a sleepy inattentive hearer—many a 
listless, idle young person, began to give ear 
to words that had long fallen unheeded. A 
neighbouring minister who had been sent for to 
see and rejoice in these results, describes the 
scene, when on entering the little church, he 
found an anxious, crowded auditory, assembled 
around their venerable teacher, waiting for di- 
rection and instruction. The old man was sit- 
ting in his pulpit almost choking with fullness 
of emotion as he gazed around. “ Father,” said 
the youthful minister, “I suppose you are ready 
to say with old Simeon, * Now Lord, lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace, for my eyes have 
seen thy salvation.’” “ Sartin, sartin,” said 
the old man, while the tears streamed down his 
cheeks, and his whole frame shook with emotion. 

It was not many years after, that this simple 
and loving servant of Christ was gathered in 
peace unto him whom he loved: His name is 
fast passing from remembrance, and in a few 
years, his memory, like his humble grave, will 
be entirely grown over and forgotten among 
men, though it will be had in everlasting re- 
membrance by Him who “forgetteth not hig 
servants,” and in whose sight the death of his 
saints is precious. 


bourhood, are more than can be gathered or re-| Cincinnati. 
ported. He lived far beyond the common age 
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TO A LITTLE MOTHERLESS INFANT. 


Sweet babe, that in thy helpless state, 
Hast newly on the world been thrown, 
Too young to feel the parting kiss, 
Or hear a mother’s dying moan. 


As pillow’d on a stranger’s breast, 
How gentle do thy slumbers seem, 

And smiles of heavenly innocence, 
Do o’er thy waking features beam. 


Come, and I'll tell of her who gave 
Thee being, but who calmly sleeps 
Where the long grass in summer waves, 
And where the lowly brier creeps. 


She would, (for she did love them well,) 
In morning, and at twilight hours, 

Have gently smoothed thy cradle-bed, 
And strew’d it o’er with dewy flowers. 


I'll tell, but life is yet too young, 
Should years be number’d o’er thy head, 





I may, perchance, recount the love, 
And memories of the sainted dead, 


Thou canst not, and thou dost not know 
The evils which existence brings, 
Nor dream of all the weal and wo, 
The changes of all earthly things. 


But time will press them home, and then 
Thou’lt miss her guidance, counsel, care ; 
She would have strengthened thee, and taught, 
The truth, the worth, the power of prayer. 


She would, but gather’d with the blest, 
She has begun her song in heaven, 

When in her hour of need, sweet babe, 
Thou, too, in faith and trust was given. 


And shall that hour, that faith, that trust, 
Before the Lord forgotten be ? 

No; when he comes to call the just, 
In cov’nant he’ll remember thee. 


CATHARINE STANLEY. 


Saturday, Marth Si, 1838. 
< Pie * 
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A WALK IN THE SUBURBS. 


Tue city of Montreal is not, generally speak- | 
ing, very remarkable for its attractions; but, 
the stirring events of the last six months, have | 
made it a scene of constant change and excite- | 


ment, and congregated within its limits a host 
of military men. Nay, even its quiet citizens 
have been transformed into valiant soldiers, | 
boastful of their loyalty, and eager to fight the | 
“ _— and chimeras dire,” that since the | 
subjugation of the rebel Canadians, have been | 
so fearfully arrayed, in airy thousands, on the | 
borders, keeping them ever on the qui vive of 
nervous expectation and alarm. It is amusing 
for an idle man, in this state of things, to 
saunter round the streets, noting the busy 
groups that gather at the corners, and admiring 
as they “ass, the gay uniforms, or martial bear- 
ing of the generals, colonels, and captains, 
who meet one at every turn. Yet there are 
some, who care not for these vanities—who are 
neither allured by their novelty, nor amused by 
the stir and bustle they occasion—and such an 
one is my friend P., who I verily believe would 
rather produce a variety of rose or geranium, 
than wear the distinguishing badge of a general 
officer. 

Of this truth I was convinced a short time 
since, when, as I returned one morning from 
the Place D’Armes, where I had been witness- 
ing the evolutions of a volunteer corps, I found 
him planted before a window in the Haymarket, 
lost in the contemplation of some flourishing 
exotics, which from their uncommon beauty at- 
tract the admiring gaze of many an idle pedes- 
trian. He was so absorbed in the study of these 
plants, that he did not perceive me till I laid 
my hand #ipon his arm. 

“ Ever at your devotions,” I said :—“If you 
worshipped the sacred nine, my good friend, 
as fervently as you do the weeds and brambles 
of the earth, we should have streams of rare and 
thrilling poetry flowing from the holy fount.” 

“ Beauty is the poet’s inspiration,” answered 
my friend,” and in what lovelier, what chaster 
form does it ever appear to us, than here—yes 
here, in the exquisitely blended tints of that 
geranium, and the snowy, pearl-like blossoms 
of this myrtle.” 

“ You are an enthusiast,” I said, “a perfect 
monomaniac in your love of flowers.” 

“TI confess it,” he replied—* but as I have 
few human flowers to love, I may be forgiven if 
I lavish ardent affections on the fair offspring of 





my darling goddess. But come, I have lectured 





to you many a time, before the window of this 
honest, and it must be confessed, tasteful manu- 
facturer of painted floor-cloths, so let us on— 
the day is delicious, a fortaste of spri and 
if you can spare an hour, I will lead youthrough 
my conservatory, and descant awhile upon its 
beauties.” 

“ Your conservatory !” I exclaimed, “I was 
ignorant that you had been building one.” 

“ Nor have I in these times of war and em- 
nes been guilty of indulging myself in 

is long-coveted and delightful luxury,” he an- 





swered, smiling. “‘ My conservatory is on an ex- 


tended scale, and yet I enjoy it free from all 
care or expense.” 

“ You are enigmatical,” I answered. 

“ Deubtless so to you,” he replied, “ but 
have you ever walked through the suburbs of 
this city, particularly through the long and 
pleasant street of St. Antoine, and not com- 
pared, it to a long range of green houses, as one 
window after another presented themselves in 
quick succession, lined with plants of rare and 
luxuriant beauty ? 

“T have sometimes been attracted by a gay 
flower,” I replied, “ but my penchant is rather 
for men and women—for the living and breath- 
ing objects of creation, than for the products of 
the vegetable or the mineral kingdom. ‘The 
tasselled cap of a royal, always attracts my 
gaze, and the gay variety of equipages which 
throng our streets, with their fair occupants, 
and gallant drivers, are to me subjects of never- 
wearying interest.” 

* Ah well,” said my companion, “chacun a 
son gout, but we have passed the little bridge 
and now my observations begin—and since I 
cannot hope to interest you in my favourites, I 
will mingle some traits of humanity with the 
lives of the plants, for the history of many an 
humble individual whose dwelling we shall 
pass is familiarly known tome. But here we 
are before the very window where bloom my 
bright 

* Auriculas, enrich’d 

With shining meal o’er all their velvet leaves.”’ 
It is three days since I have seen them, and how 
they have expanded; they are of a superior 
kind too, the petals approaching to crimson in 
their hue, and — with a tint strongly in- 
clined to green. It is the very triumph of the 
florist’s art when he can produce such flowers 
as these—or somewhat finer perhaps. But 
pardon me, sir—you are gazing after that dra- 
goon, and I wearying you with my lecture.” 

“Ohno, I pray you go on, I am interested, 
and only turned to acknowledge the dragoon’s 
salute. It was S., but I like the auriculas 
better, they are so beautiful, I never saw any 
to compare with them. And what is this pale 
blossom ? 

“That,” said P. “is the heliatrope with its 
delicate bunches of purple flowers, full of deli- 
cious fragrance. Would you like to smell it, 
if so I am privileged to enter. The hands 
which cherish these exquisite flowers toil daily 
at the needle for their bread. They are sis- 
ters, and were orphaned by the cholera of °32. 
I passed the house when the coffins of father 
and mother were being borne from the door. 
The choicest flowers of their little garden were 
strewed upon the lids, and hand in hand, when 
all else shrank from the pestilence, the sisters 
followed their parents to the grave. It wasa 
sight that touched my heart, I sought them 
ole they returned to their desolate home, and 
from that day we have been friends. They 
have lent the aid of their needle for my comfort, 
and I have won their good will by admiring 
their flowers.” 
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We passed on; my friend’s benevolent coun- 
tenance glowed like the flowers he so passion- 
ately loved, and I caught a spark of his enthu- 
siasm, as in our progress we glanced at each 
humble, or more aristocratic casement, gay 
with its graceful plants, and odorous blossoms. 

“These hyacinths are lovely,” said I, stop- 
ping before one of the most common of Cana- 
dian dwellings, “and these roses, what can sur- 
pass them in beauty ?” 

“ Hyacinths !” said P., “aye! 


* Hyacinths with their graceful bells 
W here the spirit of odour dwells,’ 


And those roses are exquisite, rather too fully 
blown, but the buds are perfect. It is the ro- 
sa adorata, or tea rose, so celebrated for its de- 
licious perfume. And look at those carnations, 
they are finer than any I have seen, even at 
Gilbault’s. Ah, my little Louise, you are the 
queen of florists, and deserve to wear a crown 
of your own roses. Let us go in—the mistress 
of these flowers is a young French girl, who 
nearly supports her old parents by their sale. 
In summer you may see her sitting in the mar- 
ket, surrounded by pots of blooming exotics, 
and a basket filled with tastefully arranged bo- 
quets, which she keeps fresh by immersing 
their stalks in a basin of water. She always 
returns home with a light heart and a well 
lined purse, for her nosegays are much. sought 
after, and her plants command a ready sale. 
The former, are not like those daily brought to 
your door during the summer, of full blown ro- 
ses and flaunting pinks, with stalks scarcely an 
inch in length, and tied together without one 
leaf of verdure. Louise culls young buds, 
and delicate blossoms, and fragrant leaves from 
her choicest plants, and combines them with 
rare taste into the most beautiful of boquets. 
But see, she has observed us, and here she 
comes to open the door.” 

With the courteousair peculiar to the French, 
Louise invited us to enter, and as my friend 
seemed disposed to comply with her request, I 
willingly followed him. Descending one step, 
we stood in a small low apartment, furnished 
in the common style of Canadian houses of that 
class, with a few wooden chairs, a deal table 
white as snow, and a large stove occupying the 
centre of the apartment. Beside this recepta- 
cle of heat, sat the old father with a blue worsted 
cap upon his head, and a tortoise shel] cat pur- 
ring on his knee. The mother was busy in 
stirring some cloves of garlic into a stew-pan 
of soup that was simmering on the stove, and 
which overpowered with its vile odour the 
delicate perfume of the plants, which lent an air 
of refinement even to this rude and humble 
apartment. The more elegant occupation of 
Louise betrayed itself in the appearance of the 
table, where, among numerous little packages 
of seeds which she had been assorting, stood a 
glass containing several boquets of choice 
flowers, arranged with characteristic taste. My 
friend’s quick eye instantly observed them. 

“ Boquets, Louise!” he exclaimed, “and at 
this season of the year! Pray for whom are 
they intended ? 

“For some fine English ladies, sir, in Dal- 
housie Square, who want them for a grand ball 
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to night. It is very gay, sir, since the wars 
are ended, and I sell many, many boquets to the 
gentlemen and ladies. [ get fifteen, and twenty 
pence for each, and sometimes thirty for those 
of this size.” ‘ 

“ That is doing very well, Louise,” said P., 
“but your roses and carnations will soon be- 
come exhausted if you use them thus liberally. 
There are not many more to bloom on these 
stalks.” j 

“ Ah, but there are plenty here,” she said, 
smiling; and pushing open a door she led the 
way into a small room, not more than six feet 
square, lighted on one side by a broad window, 
through which the sun poured his rays with 
almost overpowering brilliancy. It was a 
miniature green house, crowded with plants of 
surpassing beauty and Juxuriance. Louise 
marked our astonishment and admiration with 
a glance of triumphant delight. 

“Is it not fine,” she asked. 

“ Exquisite!” exclaimed P. “ Look at this 
magnificent calla, with its monapetalous blos- 
som, snowy white, but deepening towards the 
stalk into a tender green. What a superb 
drinking cup it would make—fit to hold the 
nectar of the gods, ‘he Canadians call it Peid 
Veau, from a resemblance which the plant is 
supposed to bear to the foot of the calf; though 
I confess the similitude seems to me very 
slight, if at all perceptible. And here you have 
roses, and delicious mignonette, and the ever- 
lasting Janrestinus, and the graceful fuchsia, 
with its crimson tinted leaves and stalks, its 
violet colored petals, and long scarlet style and 
stamens projecting far beyond the flower, and. 
giving it the appearance of a lJady’s ear-drop, 
the name indeed which it bears in common 
parlance. And here too is the wall flower that 
[ gave yon—it is looking finely, and will soon 
expand its sanguinary blossoms—and these 
stocks are very rich. But come awag+thie is 
Fiora’s boudoir, and I will come again to pay 
my devoirs more at leisure. Give us each a 
petit boquet, Louise, and let us begone from 
your enchantments.” 

She complied with alacrity, and tied up for 
my friend « rose, and the blossoms of a splendid 
geranium which he particularly admired, to- 
gether with a few myrtle leaves and sprigs of 
heath. A half opened rose bud, a piece. of 
myrtle in flower, and a few feathery leaves of 
geranium, composed my elegant boquet. It 
found its destination before the hour of dinner, 
and that evening I had the happiness to watch 
it through the mazes of the graceful dance, 
clasped im the fair hand that I hope at no dis- 
tant day to call my own. 

Louise was reluctant to receive any more 
substantia] guerdon than thanks, but we pressed 
our offering upon her and departed. 

After passing several attractive looking. win- 
dows, a hasty tribute to their beauties, my 
friend patsed before one which exhibited some 
plants of singular appearance. 

“There,” said he,” “are most of them exo- 
tics from a foreign soil, and as yet scarcely 
known among us. The mistress of this house 
has resided many years abroad, and these plants 
are raised from seeds she brought with her 





from the Grecian Islands. To me they are all 
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-strange, except that delicate vine which twines 
itself so luxuriantly over the lattice frame. 
How gracefully its bell-shaped blossoms of a 
pale and lovely pink, hang among its light fo- 
liage. In Corfu, of which land it is a native, it 
bears the name of dollicos, here it is cailed 
the snap-dragon vine, but I am ignorant of its 

‘ botanical name. The form of the flower some- 
what resembles that so called with us, but its 
foliage is much prettier, and its manner of 
growing more graceful and fantastic.” 

“ Your conservatory, my dear fellow, is really 
rich in beauty,” said I, laughing, but I “ fear 
we shall pass for two very impertinent persons, 
stopping as we do to gaze at these floral win- 
dows, actually in the face and eyes of the occu- 
pants of the mansion.” 

“Oh, never mind,” said P., “it is a common 
custom here—and were it not, I esteem myself 
. ® privileged individual, and am often greeted 

\. through my barrier of plants with a bow, or 

smile, from lips that never spake to me. See 

even now there is a pair of bright eyes peeping 
atus through our leafy screen.” 

And good sooth there was, but they vanished 
when they saw they were observed, even be- 
fore my companion, who gallantly raised his 
hat, could replace it on his head and move 
away. We paused not again till we stood be- 
fore a low stone house, in the window of which, 
besides a pot of primroses, and another of very 
firfe pansey violets, or hearts-ease, bloomed a 
splendid campanula, towering with its pyramid 
of clustered bells nearly to the top of the sash. 

“ Magnifique!” as our friend De Pr. would 
say,” exclaimed P., pointing with his cane to 
the superb flower— 


*¢ Beside it, as if in contrast see, 
The primrose pale, Nature’s meek and darling child,” 


and the lowly pansy ‘freaked with jet’—but 
a beautiful variety of that darling little flower,” 
he added, pressing closer to the glass; “ pray 
examine them, this one is perfectly yellow, and 
that again is touched in the most fantastic 
manner, with a dash of purple; and then what 
length of petals—why a florist would run mad 
to obtain these flowers were he to see them, for 
I do not believe the finest gardens on the island 
can boast any of sueh unique beauty.” 

As he spoke, the white curtain which had 
hitherto shut out the sunlight from within, was 
drawn aside by a female dressed in deep mourn- 
ing, and wea the close cap of a widow. 
She plucked one of the primroses without seem- 
ing to observe us, and crossing the room gave 
it to a youth, who, pale and emaciated with ill- 
ness, reclined on a sofa placed opposite the 
window. He took it witha grateful smile, and 
his lips moved as if in thanks. A tear stole 
down the poor mother’s cheeks, she turned 
aside to hide her emotion, and busied herself in 
silpesting the pillows that supported him. All 

was the hasty observation of a minute on 

our part, but we felt as if we were intruding 

upom the sanctity of the domestic hearth, and 

with a simultaneous impulse we walked on- 

_ ward. My friend seemed much moved, and it 

*.. was several minutes before he spoke, then with 
suppressed emgtion he said : 

“ Poor youth; I fear it is all over with him.” 





* And who is he,” I asked, “for you seem to 
feel no little interest in him.” 

“ He is the only son of his mother, and she 
is a widow,” replied my friend. “They are 
natives of Ireland, and came here in the fatal 
summer of 1834. The father was an agent on 
the estates of some great lord at home, and 
there he would have remained had not that 
dreadful scourge, consumption, terrified him 
from his paternal Jand. Six of his children in 
the very bloom of youth were swept one after 
another to the grave by its blighting power, and 
impressed with the belief that there was some 
principle of evil in the surrounding atmosphere 
that proved fatal to their lives, the unhappy 
parents sold all their possessions, and fled with 
their sole remaining treasure to this far-off 
island. The expenses of their voyage left them 
but a small pittance when they arrived here, 
but the father brought letters to some respecta- 
ble merchants in the city, and soon ebtained a 
situation as clerk in a wholesale store. Arthur, 
then seventeen, and a boy of uncommon pro- 
mise, was placed in the office of a solicitor, and 
for a time a]l things promised well, but as the 
summer advanced, the dreaded cholera again 
made its appearance, and Mr. Sinclair, the fa- 
ther, was among its earliest victims, Then in- 
deed there was wo and desolation in that hum- 
ble dwelling. But friends arose, time with its 
healing wing passed on—religion gave its com- 
forts, and the face of the widow once mere 
wore the semblance of peace. Arthur was her 
hope and stay, and promised to become an orna- 
ment to the bar. At length the period ap- 
proached for his examination, and the anxiety 
and excitement it produced in his sensitive 
mind brought on a fever. He laboured through 
it, but hgalth never returned. Symptoms of 
that disease which had proved so fatal to his 
family, began to show themselves in him. A 
hollow cough, a hectic flush, announced the in- 
sidious ravages of the destroyer, and sent a 
pang sharper than the sting of death to the 
heart of his afflicted mother. Four long and 
anxious months have passed hopelessly away, 
and still, 

—*‘ that dreadful post of observation é 

Darker every hour,” 

is destined to be her’s. Yet there she ever 
stands, as you have just now seen her, watching 
with a mother’s nameless agony, the sad but 
certain progress of disease, and ministering 
with woman’s gentleness, and a mother’s never- 
wearying love, to the comfort of her dying 
child. This is the short and simple story of 
the lonely dwellers beneath that lowly roof, 
and may the widow’s and the orphan'’s God be 
their support and comfort, for too surely indeed 
has every source of earthly joy proved vain.” 

My friend paused—he seemed affected, and I 
confess I was not unmoved by this touching re- 
cital. I expressed the sympathy that I truly felt 
for the unfortunate mother and son, and we 
walked on in silence till we passed that pretty 
residence nearly at the extremity of the su- 
burbs, known by the name of St. Antoine Hall, 
when by mutual consent we turned to retrace 
our homeward steps. 

Our convefsation had assumed a serious 
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turn, the mutability of human events, the in- 
equalities of fortune, the neglect shown to ge- 
nius, the meretricious glare thrown around 
wealth and fashion, and the false estimate 
which is given to these merely adventitious cir- 
cumstances, formed the themes of our dis- 
course. It was late when we’ reached the 
doors of our respective houses, where I for the 
first time recollected that I had engaged to try 
my friend L’s. new tandum at three, and P. re- 
membered an appointmeut in the rooms of the 
Natural History Society, where he was de- 
sirous to establish some puzzling fact in the 
science of Entomology. 
* * +. * * * * * a 

It was on a bright morning towards the last 
of April, when I again took my solitary way 
through the populous street of the Antoine 
suburb. Something had occurred on the pre- 
ceding evening to disturb my mind, and occu- 
pied in no pleasing train of thought, the re- 
collection of my morning stroll a few weeks 
previous with P., and the objects which then 
engaged our attention, did not occur to me, till 
on passing the door of Arthur Sinclair’s dwell- 
ing, I was startled from my reverie by the sight 
of a hearse surmounted with nodding white 
plumes, which stood before the door. I paused ; 
the badge of death, a strip of black crape tied 
with white ribbon, was suspended from the 
knocker, and the shutters of the window where 
we had admired the flowers were closed. He 
was gone then! that pale and suffering youth 
of whom, a few brief weeks since, I had caught 
a momentary glimpse. The struggle was over, 
and the grief of the desolate and widowed mo- 
ther presented itself so strongly to my mind, 
as to banish for the time all selfish feelings and 
regrets. I mingled with the group that stood 
about the door, and in a few minutes I saw the 
coffin of the deceased borne out, covered with 
the black and white pall which is used for the 
young. The blossoms of the pansey and the 
primrose, with many bells from the campanula 
were strewn over it, plucked to wither on the 
grave of one, whose early and untimely fate 
they beautifwly shadowed forth. The priest 
with open book took his station immediately at 
the head of the corpse—the sacred emblem of 
the cross was borne aloft before him, and the 
procession formed ; I joined its ranks, and we 
moved on towards the cemetry. 

We passed on slowly through the busy 
streets, but in the city, a funeral train is a sight 
of too common occurrence to awaken sympathy. 
The tears which have been shed over that si- 
lent corpse, the pangs which rend the hearts of 
those who mourn the departed, are unknown 
and unheeded beyond the narrow circle of the 
bereaved. The world moves on as before, the 
busy throng of life, the din of toil, the whirl of 
fashion, are still the same—it is the smitten 
heart which feels the change, arid cherishes in 
solitude its bitter grief. Thus the melancholy 
procession passed almost unnoticed through the 
street, and as it turned from the busy hum of 
men to ascend the steep and narrow lane 
which leads to the Catholic burial ground, my 
ears were saluted from the orchard on either 
side by the joyous singing of birds, and my eyes 
gladly greeted the earliest heralds of spring 





which were visible in the dark red tassels of 
the elm, and the tender catkins of the willow, 
which, with their pale and delicate green, pre- 
cluded the bursting forth of the silken foliage 
from its resinous enclosures. 

We climbed the hill and passed through the 
gate of the cemetry on to the little chapel, 
where amidst the odor of frankincense, and the 
light of wax tapers, the solemn service for the 
dead was performed over the mortal remains of 
the young and gifted Arthur Sinclair. The 
body was deposited in its last resting place, 
priest and train departed, and I stood alone in 
the “city of the dead.” For some minutes I 
remained gazing from that elevated spot, which 
wants only a portion of the taste and genius 
which preside over the far-famed cemetry of 
Mount Auburn, to render it a most attractive 
spot, a resting place worthy the decayed tene- 
ment of an-immortal soul. In the back gro 
tose the mountain, purpling with the first A 
hues of coming spring—at my feet reposed the’ 
city, and beyond it rolled the St. Lawrence, 
pouring the tribute of its majestic waters to 
the ocean, and flashing in the sunlight, as if re- 
joicing in its release from the icy fetters which 
had so long held its waves in bondage. The 
chiming of a distant clock at length warned me 
that I had trespassed upon the time allotted to 
my walk, and turning with reluctant step, I 
quitted the “ place of tombs,” and hastened to 
mingle in the din and turmoil of the city. ~ 
* * * * * * * * * 

It was a cloudless morning in June, when I 
again stood before the little chapel in the 
Catholic cemetry ; a coffin which had just been 
lifted from a hearse, was carried in and placed 
upon the trestles, and when the pall was raised, 
I approached and read the inscription on its lid. 
It bore these words— Dora Sinclair, aged 45,’ 

The funeral service was performed, and the 
desolate one slept beside her husband and son. 
Parents and child had found a foreign grave, 
and every memorial of them perished from the 
land, except the frail ones that survive, in the 
unique panseys, the pale primroses,-and the su- 
perb campanula, which still bloom upon a 
flower stand, in the lone study of my friend P. 
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Occasioned by hearing her brother playing on the flute in 
the garden. ; 


BY MRS. M. ST. L. LOUD. 


Sort breathing flute, so sweet, so clear, so wild, 
Through the still evening air, thy far off note 
Doth on my ear, like spirit music float, 

And hath my weary heart of care beguiled ; 

Now thou dost mingle with the wood-dove’s tone, 
That with a low and melancholy moan, 

Comes from the forest depths—now high and shrill, 
As if the player inspiration caught, 

From the bright stars above hi dost fill 

My soul with mournful memories of the past, . ., 
And visions far too beautiful to last, ph > 
In this dim world.—Oh I have often sought ~ 

To banish Fancy—by that magic strain, 

Call’d into glowing life, she comes to me again. 
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& chance she smiled on such a visitor, it must 
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THE FATE OF 


A COQUETTE. 


BY J. JONES. 


Where now stands a superb edifice, there | 
was once a neat liitle two story building, in | 
the then suburbs of the city. it stood some | 
thirty paces back from the street, and in front 
was a most beautiful yard abounding with a) 
great variety of shrubbery and flowers. Ay 
widow in moderate circumstances lived there, | 
who eutertained a few boarders. She had but | 
one child, a blue eyed daughter of fifteen. Em- | 
ma Murray had imbibed the meekness of her | 
mother, and all her acts were characterized by | 
graceful moderation. She was passionately fond | 


to be the mistress of the hearts of all the hand- 
some young men. She therefore culled the 
most exquisite flowers she could find, which, 
when formed into a wreath, she gave to Henry. 
Emma cast down her eyes with something like 
an expression of mortification, and taking from 
her bosom the boquet, said : 

“ Take this too, Henry.” 

“No Emma, I will not ‘take back the gift.’ 
Melinda but teaches me to be more magnificent 
in my next present.” 

* And she hopes she has taught you to whom 


‘of her birds; and every sunny morning, she might | to give it,” said Melinda, casting her dark eyes 
be seen placing the green wire cage in her|/on Henry. Though Emma observed this, and 
chamber window, from whence sweet carols | well understood its import, yet her lowly cir- 
emanated, inspirmg an enlivening joy for the! cumstances had imparted to her innocent na- 
one that left his early couch in time to wander | ture a mild humility, and she remained silent. 


among the blooming lilacs and geraniums be- She then glided away, perhaps to indulge a 
neath, whilst . fresh dew of morn yet rested tear in secret. 
on them. | Henry was much attached to Emma, but 


At the time spoken of, these were the board- | never yet thought of love. With a blithe as- 
ers: the two Miss Turley’s, Henry Walton’ pect he enjoyed the practised witcheries of the 
and Jaques Pearson. Miss Anne Turley was coquette, until Miss Anne’s voice was heard €all- 
an old maid, very neat in her apparel, perhaps | ing to Melinda. 
more particularly so, than when she was nob, .‘“* Come away sister, Mr. Pearson is coming.” 
old; she possessed a somewhat ‘haughty dispo~|. «Tell her Mr. Walton is already here,” re- 
sition and irritable temper. Her sister, Melin- marked the somewhat nettled youth. 
da, was only sixteen, exquisitely beautiful, and; “I will return soon,” said Melinda; “ you 
full of romance. The parents of the Miss Tur- | know I don’t care anything for Mr. Pearson.” 
ley’s resided in the country, and had sent the; But Henry hurried away, stung most bitter- 


latter to the city to complete her education, and 
‘thither Miss Anne accompanied her for protec- 
tion. The spinster herself feared not to face 
the fortune hunting adventurer; and if per- 


certainly have been in derision, for she con- 
stantly warned the unsuspecting Melinda to 
heed not the flatteries of strange young gentle- 


ly. He did not love Melinda: but how is one 
to escape the upas influence of a coquette? Love 
is not the only passion they excite. Henry was 
piqued too at the effrontery of Miss Anne, who 
might at least have whispered her intelligence 
to her sister, and he now hated the old maid 
most heartily. 

Turning, he beheld Melinda endeavoring all 





men, however prepossessing might be their ex- jin her power to fascinate Mr. Pearson. 

terior. * Not care for him!” muttered Henry, who 
Henry Walton was an orphan, but protected | how beheld a glittering ring on Melinda’s fin- 
by a childless, affluent uncle. He was about | ger, placed there by Jaques. “ Now,” contin- 
nineteen years of age, and was studying one of | ued the ambitious ‘youth, “just for my own 
the learned professions, Jaques Pearson was a | gratification, I am dstermined to be revenged. 
tall handsome man, perhaps thirty; possessed |I will court her every opportunity I have, and 
of many accomplishments, he was a general then play her own game on her!” Saying this 
favorite with the ladies. His reputed iortune ‘he strolled onwards amidst a labyrinth of rose 
vested in the stocks, detracted nothing from | bushes and mazy vines, meditating the means 








his other qualifications in the eyes of Minty 
Anne. This she whispered to her sister. 

It happened ere long that Jaques whispered 
his flatteries to Melinda, and received smiles in | 
return. But he was not the only one that had,| 
her smiles, for he was not the only one that 
flattered. At length every evening brought a 
crowd of admirers, that hung in admiration 
over the charming Melinda, whilst her delicate 
— as white as the ivory they swept over, 
eli the thrilling tones of the piano. Her 
voice, which was fine, was extravagantly laud- 
ed, and, soon conceived those dangerous 
fancies r perfection, which result in co- 
quetry. 
. Once, when strolling in the flower garden, 
she observed Henry Walton present the gentle 
Emma with a rich boquet. Melinda admired 
the beauty of thegouth, and was now resolved 





of effecting his purpose. He paused suddenly 
as he heard these words: 

*“ Alas, thus it is to be poor!” Through the 
interstices of a clustering honeysuckle, he be- 
held the pale, thoughtful face of Emma. She 
was standing in the summer house, with her 
eyes resting on the boquet, which she yet held 
in her hand. Without supposing what might 
be the cause of her abstraction, Henry entered, 
and placed his wreath on her white forehead. 

“Did I not’ say I was taught to make my 
next gift more magnificent ?” 

“‘And were you not at the same time taught 
to whom it should be given?” 

“I know what she meant,” replied Henry, 
“but methinks she has already a sufficient 
number of presents from others.” 

“And I but few—yet I am content,” said 
Emma. “ You appreciate yours, Emma; which 
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she does not. She isa coquette, and can never 

love.” Emma smiled at this remark of the 
outh, and they then returned together to the 
ouse. 

It was not long before Melinda assailed Hen- 
ry with an indignant frown on her brow. 

“TI saw the wreath I gave you decorating 
the brows of Emma!” 

“T see,” replied he, “Mr. Pearson’s ring 
decorating your finger.” 

“fad you cared for the giver, you would 
have respected the gift.” 

“Had you cared for the donor, you would 
not have accepted the ring!” said Henry, with 
some warmth. 

“TI will soon convince you that I care nothing 
for Mr. Pearson,” said thé deceitful Melinda. 

That evening they were all at the opera. 
Jaques, who almost courted the spinster as 
much as Melinda, wasnow paying marked at- 
tention to the former. Melinda, true to her 
promise, and assured of having too great a 
power over her rich beau to endanger his 
fealty, now practiced all her art on Henry, 
without scarcely once turning to Jaques. Hen- 
ry could not but yield attention to her incessant 
clatter, and during a considerable length of 
time, he could find no opportunity of bestowing 
a word on the mute and silent ‘Emma. The 
spinster’s frowns and nods had no effect. Me- 
linda continued the assault until the curtain 
rose, and the charming voice of the celebrated 
vocalist inspired silence. 

Jaques afiected all that was fashionable. Now 
his splendid opera glass was pointed to the per- 
formers, and now to some particular portion of 
the audience. He sported his gold spectacles, 
his diamond pin, and jeweled watch. He 
learned and practised attitudes of the last fop- 
pish cast, and thought himself a being of much 
importance—as did also the spinster and Melin- 
da. After the end of the first act, Jaques turn- 
ed to Melinda, and perceiving the ring he gave 
her on Henry’s finger, remarked, “ Your ring 
is gone—has some one stolen it ?” 

“T have it, sir; I presume you would not in- 
sinuate that I am capable of becoming a thief?” 
said Henry. 

“We know not who are honest,” replied Ja- 
ques, evidently intending to produce a quarrel. 

“ Let it rest for the present—to-morrow you 
shall hear from me.” 

“Give me the ring, Henry,” said Melinda. 

“Not till you have said you placed it 6n my 
finger yourself,” said Henry. Just then two 
strangers entered the box, and after scanning 
the company some moments in silence, address- 
ed Jaques: 

“Ts your name Pearson ?” 

“It is. Whats your will with me?” 

“*We wish you to accompany us to prison,” 
remarked the other, at the same-time arresting 
the horror stricken man. Without the ability 
to utter a word, the fine wealthy beau was in- 
stantly conducted to a vile prison. The next 
day it was ascertained that he had long been a 
counter feiter. 

Melinda protested that she always hated Mr. 
Pearson, and but lightly regarded his catastro- 
phe. But Miss Anne, after denouncing all the 
male race as base deceivers, went into hysterics. 





Melinda redoubled her efforts to make a con- 
quest of Henry; and he in conformity to his re- 
solve, sought her gracious smiles, but often. 
changed them to frowns, by speaking a kind 
word.to Emma. At length, he became more 
interested than he had anticipated, and felt that 
he must inevitably fall in love with one or the* 
other of them. His perplexity for a time was 
removed by the arrival of a messenger with 
whom he instantly set out from the city. In 
his tender farewell with Melinda, her serious 
expression of features, puzzled him no little. 
Emma did little more than give him her hand 
in silence. 

After the lapse of some months, Henry re- 
turned a changed ‘being. His clothes became 
threadbare, and his face dejected. Melinda 
yet faintly strove to exert her influence over 
him, though she at the same time yet had her 
host of admirers. Emma, the gentle Emma,, 
was ever the same in all things. . ¢ 

A féw more months elapsed, and Henry’s 
thoughtful brow assumed ‘a deép despondency, 
bordering on despair. Miss Anne abruptly in- 
quired the canse. 

“« My uncle,” said Henry, “has ceased to re- 
mit me any thing, and all friendly intercourse 

tween us is forever at an end!” 

.~ “There! that’s just what I thought the 
great mystery was,” said the spinster rising, 
and joining the family, to whom she delivered 
the news. Henry soon met Melinda, who ex- 
pressed her sorrow in a few cold words, ahd 
passed on. 

*“ Alas! it is too true that even the young 
and innocent have instilled into them a vena 
estimate of wealth. But a few months since, 
when she believed me the heir of thousands, I 
was every thing desirable in her sight.” Say- 
ing this, Henry sought Emma among the flow- 
ers. 

“Here, Henry, is a beautiful rose. “Cheer 
up—I am sure none respect you the less in 
consequence of your misfortunes. An honest 
heart is better tham’gold. A villian may pos- 
sess the one, but not the other,” Delighted, he 
caught her hand and pressed ft:to his lips, and 
whispering something, rted abruptly. 

That night a gay p s assembled at the 
widow’s. Mirth, music, and dancing abounded. 
Henry Was inquired for by some of the guests, 
his story was told, and he was soon fi Nn: 
But when the revelry was at its highest glée, a’ 
splendid carriage drawn up and halted im fro 
of the house. Soon a servant in livery announc- 
ed the arrival of Henry Walton, the sole pos- 
sessor of his deceased uncle’s fortune. Henry 
entered in rich attire, and bowing to the as- 
tonished company, seated himself near Emma. 
That night Emma was his promised bride! He 
never repented his stratagem, and long lived a 
happy husband. » te 

One at a time Melinda’s lovers left her, con- 
vinced that a lddy whe had favours, for all, 
could have no heart for any. The coqulétte died 
an old maid. he 
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Levity is often less foolish, and gravity less 
wise, than each of them appear. — 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 


A sTRANGFR was ushered into the parlour, 
where two young ladies were seated, one bon- 
netted and shawled, evidently a morning visitor, 
the other in a fashionable undress, as evidently 
a daughter or inmate of the mansion. The 
latter rose, with a slight inclination of the head, 
and requested the gentleman to take. a chair. 
“ Was Mr. Temple at home?” “No! but he 
was expected in directly.” The young ladies 
exchanged mirthful glances, as the stranger 
drew» nearer, and certainly his extraordinary 
figure mig t. justify a passing sensation of 

, if politenéss and good feeling had re 
strained its expression. His extreme spare- 
ness, and the livid hue of his complexion indi- 
cated recent illness, and as he was apparently 





young, the almost total baldness of his head, 
was probably owing to the same cause, His 
lofty forehead was above the green shade that | 
covered his eyes in unshadowed majesty, unre- 
lieved by a single lock of hair, and the lower 
part of his face assumed a still more cadaver- 
ous hue, from the reflection of the green colour 
above. There was somethi inexpressibly 
forlorn and piteous in his whole appearance, | 
notwithstanding an air of gentlemanly dignity | 
rvaded his melancholy person. He drew 
orth his pocket book, and taking out a folded | 
paper, was about to present it to Miss Temple, | 
who drawing back with a suppressed laugh, | 
said—* A petition, sir, I suppose ?’—then 
added in a low whisper to her companion—_| 
“the poor fellow is perhaps getting up a sub | 
scription for a wig.” The whisper was very | 
low, but the stranger’s shaded, though penetra- | 
ting eyes" were fixed upon her face, and the | 
motion of her lips assisted him in a knowledge 


or, LOVE AFTER MARRIAGE. 


father has always taken pains to circulate the 
report, so that no one might presume upon my 
favour. And this is the delectable bridegroom ! 
the one who has been represented as clothed 
in every grace, calculated to fascinate a female 
heart—and I, fool that I was, I believed it, and 
looked forward with rapture to the hour of our 
first meeting.” Here she paused, and throwing 
herself back in her chair, burst in a passion of 
tears. Mary Manning, her more rational com- 
panion, endeavoured to soothe the excited feel- 
ings of her friend, and suggested to her, that 
whatever disappointment she might feel with 
regard to his personal appearance, his character 
might be such as.to awaken a very ardent at- 
tachment. “Indeed,” added Mary, “1 thought 
there was something quite interesting in his ad- 
dress, and his voice was remarkably persuasive 
in its tones. He has evidently been very ill, 
and his bad looks are owing to this circum- 
stance. He will become handsomer by and by. 
Besides, my dear Augusta, what is mere beauty 
in a man? It is the prerogative of a woman, 
and you are so highly gifted, in that respect 
yourself, you should be willing that your hus- 
band should excel in those qualities which men 


_generallyarrogate to themselves.” “ Husband!’ 


repeated Augusta, “I would as soon take a 
death’s-head for my husband. I care nothing 
about mere beauty, provided there is intelli- 
gence, and spirit. But with sucha bald, livid 
looking wretch at my side, such a living me- 
mento of mortality, I should sink into my grave 
in a fortnight. I never will marry him, unless 
I am dragged to the altar.” Here Mr. Temple 
entered the room, and interrupted her rash 
speech. Miss Manning too retired, feeling that 


of their sound—he replaced the paper in his, her presence might be an intrusion. He looked 
pocket-book—“I am no petitioner for your| astonished at the agitation of his daughter, who 
bounty, Madam,” said he, in a voice, whose | handed him the card, and turning away- leaned 
sweetness fell like a reproach on her ear—“ nor against the mantel-piece, the image of woe. 
have I any clayms on your compassion, save be-| “ Sydney Allison, arrived!” exclaimed Mr. 
ing a strangervand an invalid. I am _ the; Temple; “ where is he? when was he here? 
bearer of a letter to your father, from a ftiend | and why is he gone !—why—what is the mat- 
of his yeuth, who, even on his death bed, re- | ter with you, Augusta? The first wish of my 
membered him with gratitude and affeetion—| heart seems accomplished, and I find you weep- 
will you have the goodness to presentto him | ing. Tell me the meaning of all this!” “Oh! 
my e and direction?’ Then laying his father,” sobbed Augusta, covering her face with 
ened po the table, he made a low bow and re- her handeréhief, “ he is so ugly, and you told 

ted, before Miss Temple had time to apolo- | told me, he-was so very handsome.” Mr. ‘T'em- 


a ag fe indeed any apology could be offered for ple could not forbéar laughing at the piteous 





er levity and rudeness. She approached the tone in which Augusta uttered this melancholy 
table and took up the card—*Gracious truth, though he immediately resumed, in an 
Heavens!” she exclaimed—* it cannot be pos- accent of displeasure, “I am ashamed of your 
sible ’—Sydney Allison—that bald, yellow, folly—I have always given you credit for being 
horrid-looking creature—Sydney Allison! they | a girl of sense,. but you talk like a little fool— 
described him as the perfection of manly beau-| ugly! Ifa man js not ugly enough to frighten 
ty—I never will believe it—he is an impostor— | his horse, he ig handsome enough. Besides, it 
the wretch!” The young lady who was with is nothing but a whim—I saw him when a 
her, beheld with astonishment, the passion that | child, and he was an nneommonly beautiful boy. 
lighted up Miss Temple’s face, aad her looks I hope you did not behave in this manner be- 
besought an explanation. “Have you not! fore him—why did you suffer him to go away?” 
heard,” said Miss Temple, since you came to | “Why, I did not’‘know him,” said Augusta, in 
this city, that I was betrothed ; that I had been | considerable trepidation, for she feared her 
so from a child, to a young gentleman residing | father’s anger—‘“and he looked so thin and 
in Cuba, whose uncle was the bosom friend’ of | .wo-begone, I thought he was some foreigner 
my father? You must have heard it, for my | asking charity, and when he took out a paper | 
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thought it a petition, and said something about 
one—so he was,angry, I believe, and went 
away, saying he had letters for you, from a 
friend, who was dead.” «And is he dead !— 
the good old man !—the best,the earliest friend 
I ever had in the world—dead and gone!” Mr. 
Temple leaned his face over on his hands, and 
saf in silence several moments, as if struggling 
with powerful emotions. After a while, Mr. 
Temple lifted his hands, and fixed his darkened 
eyes upon his daughter. He took her hand 
with affection and solemnity. “Augusta, you 
are the child of affluence as well as of indul- 
gence; you are my only child, and all the 
wealth, which now surrounds you with luxury, 
wlll be at your disposal, after my death. “Oh! 
father, do not speak of such a thing.” “ Do not 
interrupt me. Mr. Allison, the uncle of this 
young man, was my benefactor and friend, 
when all the world looked dark upon me. He 
extricated me from difficulties which it is un- 
necessary to explain—gave me the means of 
making an ample fortune, and asked no recom- 
pense, but a knowledge of my success. It was 
through his influence I was united to your now 
angel mother—yes! I owe every thing to him— 
wealth, reputation, and a brief, but rare portion 
of domestic bliss. This dear, benevolent, ro- 
mantic old man, had»ene nephew, the orphan 
child of his adoption, whom he most. tenderly 
loved. When commercial affairs carried me to 
Cuba, about ten years ago, Sydney was a 
charming boy,”—here Agusta groaned—“a 
charming boy; and when I spoke With a 
father’s pride, ofmy own little girl, whom I had 
left behind, my friend gladdened at the thought, 
that the union which had bound our hearts to- 
gether would be perpetuated in our children; 
we pledged our solemn promise to each other, 
that this union should take place at a fitting 
age; you have long becn aware of this be- 
trothal, and I have seen with great pleasure, 
that you seemed to enter into my views, and to 
look forward with hope and animation to the 
fulfilment of this contract. The engagement 
is now doubly binding, since death has set his 
awful seal upon it, It must be fulfilled. Do 
not by your unprecedented folly, make me un- 
happy at a moment like this.” “ Forgive me, 
my dear father, but indeed when you see him, 
you will not wonder at the shock I have re- 
ceived. After all you had said of him, after 
reading his uncle’s letters so full of lowing 
descriptions, after dwelling. so long on the 
graceful image my fancy drew, to find such a 
dreadful contrast.” ‘ Dreadful contrast! why 
surely he cannot be transformed into such a 
monster.” ** You have not seen him yet,” said 
she, mournfully. “No! you remind mie of my 
négligence. After the strange reception you 
have given him, it is doubly urgentthat I should 
hasten to him. Have a care, Augusta, you 
have always found me a very.indulgent father, 
but in this instance, I shall enforce implicit 
obedience, I have only one fear, that you have 
already so disgusted him with your levity, that 
he may refuse himself, the honour of the alli- 
ance.” “ He refuse me,” mutmured Augusta, 
in a Jow voice, as she, glanced at herself ina 
mirror that shone above the mantel-piece. As 
the nature of her reflections may be well ima- 








gined, it may be interesting to follow the yo 
man, whose figure had made so unfortunate 
impression on his intended bride, and learn 
something of the feelings that are passing 
through his mind. Sydney Allison returned to 
his lonely apartment at the hotel, with a chilled 
and aching heart. The bright day-dream, 
whose beauty had cheered and gilded, him, 
even while mourning over the death bed of his 
uncle, while languishing himself on the bed of 
sickness, and while a sea-sick mariner, he was 
tossed upon the boisterous waves—this dream 
was fled. She, who had always risen upon his 
imagination, as the morning star of pip estiny 
—this being he had met, alter years of toman- 
tic anticipation—what a meeting, He 
well aware of the sad ravages, one of the vie- 
lent fevers of a tropical clime had made upon 
his beauty, but never attaching much value to 
his own personal attractions, he could not be- 
lieve that the marks of a divine visitation would 
expose ‘him to ridicule, of unkindness ; of an 
extremely sensitive disposition, he was pecu- 
liarly alive to the stings of satire, and the sar- 
castic whisper of Miss Temple, wounded him 
to the quick. “ What!” said he, to himself, as 
he folded his arms in melancholy abstraction, 
in the solitude of *his chamber, “ what, if the 
dark luxurianee 6f waving hair which once 
shadowed my’ temples, is now gone, is not 
thought and intelligence still lingering on my 
brow! Are there no warm and animated veins 
of feeling in my heart, because the tide of 
health no longer colours my wan and faded 
cheek? These enfeebled eyes, which I must 
now shelterfrom the too dazzling light, can 
they not still emit the rays of tenderness, and 
the beams of soul! ‘This proud beauty! May 
she live to know what a heart she has wounded.” 
He rose and walked slowly across the floor, 
pausing before a large looking glass, which 
tully reflected. bis person. He could not forbear 
a smile, in thé midst‘f his melancholy, at the 
ludicrous contrast to bis former self, and ac- 
knowledged it was preposterous to expect to 
charm at first sight, uncer the present disas- 
trous e¢lipse. He almost excused the covert 
ridicule of which he had been the object, and 
began to pity the beautiful Augusta for the dis- 
appointment she must have endured. It was 
under the“influence of these feelings Mr. Tem- 
ple found him. 
latter, warmly grasping his hand, and gaging 
earnestly at him—* My poor boy! how ah you 
must have been !—your uncle, too”—the warm- 
hearted man was incapable of uttering another 
syllable, not more moved at that moment, by 
the recollection of his friend, than affected by 
the transformation of thé*blooming boy, whose 
waving locks were on¢eso singularly beauti- 
ful. His sympathy was so unaffected, his wel- 
come so warm, and his affection expressed in so 
heartfelt a manner, that Sydney, who had just 
been arming himself with proud philosophy, 
against the indifference and neglect of the 
world, melted into Woman's softness. He. had 
been so long among strangers, and those of 
rougher natures, had experienced so cold a dis- 
appointment in his warmest hopes—he had felt 
so blighted, so alone—the reaction wag too 
powertul, it unmanned him. Mr. Temple was 
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a remarkable instance of a man, who retained 
a youthful enthusiasm and frankness of charac- 
* ter, after a long and ee intercourse with 
the world of business. The rapid accumulation 
of wealth, instead of narrowing, as it too often 
does, enlarged his benevolent heart. When in 
a long and confidential conversation with Syd- 
ney, he learned that Mr. Allison had left but a 
small fortune for his support, instead of the im- 
mense one he had been led to expect, he was 
more than ever anxious to promote his union 
with his daughter. However mysterious it 
seemed that Mr. Allison’s property should be so 
diminished, or have been so much overrated, 
he rather rejoiced at the circumstance, as it 
gave him an opportunity of showing his grati- 
tude and disinterestedness. But Sydney was 
proud. He felt the circumstance of his altered 
fortunes, and though not a poor man, was no 
longer the heir of that wealth, which was his, 
in reversion, when Mr. Temple had plighted 
his daughter to him. In his short interview 
with her he had gained such an insight into 
her character, that he recoiled from the idea of 
appearing before her, as her betrothed olerv. 
“Receive me as a friend,’ said he to Mr. 
Temple; “let your daughter learn to look upon 
me as such, and I ask no more; unless I could 
win her affections, nothing would induce me to 
accept of her hand—under existing circumstan- 
ces, [ believe that impossible. Much as I feel 
your kindness, and sacred as I hold the wishes 
of the dead, I hold your daughter’s happiness 
paramount to every other consideration. This 
must not be sacrificed for me. Promise me, 
sir, that it shall not. I should be more wretched 
than words can express, if I thought the slight- 
est force were imposed upon her sentiments.” 
“Be satisfied on that score; say nothing 
about it; only let her get fully acquainted with 
you, and there will be no occasion to employ 
force. You must forget the mistake of the 
morning. This yellow fever makes sad work 
of a man when it gets hold of him, but you will 
soon revive from its effects.” * * * 
Sydney Allison.becamé a daily visitor at Mr. 
Temple’s.. Had he assumed the privileges of 
a lover, Augusta would have probably manifest- 
ed in a wounding manner, the aversion she felt 
for him, in that character; but it was impossible 
to treat with disdain one, who never presumed 
to offer any attentions beyond the civilities ot 
iendship. ‘Though rendered vain from adula- 
tion, and selfish from indulgence, and though 
her thoughtless vivacity often made her forget- 
ful of the.feelings of others, Augusta Temple 
was not destitute of redeeming virtues. Nature 
had gifted her with very ardent affections, and 
opened but few channels, in which those affec- 
tions could flow. She had the great misfortune 
to be. the only child of a rich, widowed, and do- 
ting parent, and from infancy had been accus- 
tomed to see every one around her subservient 
to her will. She had reached the age of wo- 
manhood, without knowing one real sorrow, or 
meeting with a being who had excited in any 
degree, the affections of her heart. Her warm 
and undisciplined imagination had. dwelt for 
ears om one image. She had clothed it in the 
most splendid hues that fancy ever spread upon 
her palette; and had poor Sydney appeared be- 


fore her in his original brightness, the reality “- 


would probably have been dup, to the visions of 
ideal beauty, by which she had been so long 
haunted. In the greatness of her disappoint- 
ment, she became unjust and unreasonable, vio- 
lent in her prejudices, and extravagant in the 
manifestations of them. But after the first 
ebullition of her grief, she grew more guarded, 
from the dread of her father’s anger; and as 
Sydney continued the same reserved and dig- 
nified deportment, she began to think her fa- 
ther’s prediction was fulfilled, and that their 
aversion was mutual. She did not derive as 
much comfort from this supposition as might be 
anticipated. She had dreaded his importunity, 
but she could not endure his indifference. It 
was in vain Mr. Temple urged his young friend 
to a different course of catiest-obe always an- 
swered, “‘ Let her cease to dread me as a lover, 
then she may learn to prize me as a friend.” 
One evening, there was a concert at Mr. Tem- 
ple’s. Sydney, who was passionately fond of 
music, forgot every cause of inquietude, while 
abandoned to its heavenly influence. He stood 
near the fair songstress of the hour, keeping 
time to the harmony, while in a pier glass ‘op- 
posite, he had a full view of the groups behind. 
Augusta was a little in the rear, leaning on the 
arm of Miss Manning. He could gaze on her 
image thus reflected, without her being con- 
scious of the act, and he sighed as he paid invo- 
luntary homage to her brilliant beauty. - Her 
figure was of superb proportions, her features 
formed on the model of oriental symmetry, while 
her eyes glittered through they dark sweeping 
lashes, like sunbeams through the forest foli- 
age. She stood with her head a little averted, 
and her profile presented the softened outline 
of the lineaments, ascribed to the beautiful 
daughters of Judah. He forgot himself entire- 
ly, in the contemplation of her loveliness, when 
he saw her turn, with an arch smile, and hold 
up her hands in a whimsical attitude in the di- 
rection of his head, as if in the act of warming 
them ; for the full blaze of the chandeliers, seem- 
ed concentrated in that point, and all eyes, lured 
by Augusta’s gesture, were turned upon his il- 
luminated skull. For one moment Sydney lost 
his self-possession, and the angry spot was seen 
distinctly burning on his sallow cheek. The 
next, he smiled superior to such weakness, and 
retreating a few steps, bowed for her to pass 
forward. She had relied on the shade that 
covered ,his eyes eyes, for security from detec- 
tion, unconscious of the piercing glances that 
were darting beneath. Her conscience now 
upbraided her for her folly, and she felt with 
bitterness how low she must be in the opinion 
of the man, whose admiration she secretly 
coveted, notwithstanding the ridicule she dared 
to throw upon his person. After the company 
dispersed, she remained alone in the drawing 
room, dissatisfied with herself and sickening at 
the pleasure that surrounded her. The door 
softly opened. It was Sydney, who had re- 
turned for his gloves, which he had left on the 
mantle piece. It was the first time she had 
found: herself alone with him, and she felt ex- 
cessively embarrassed. Ip that tone, which even 
she acknowledged to be irresistably sweet, he 
apologized for his intrusion, and taking his 
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gloves, was retiring, when she, ever impulsive, 
arrested his motions. ‘Stay one moment, Mr. 
Allison—you -have, great reason to despise me 
—I have treated you with unpardonable lev‘ty 
and rudeness. Though I can hardly hope your 
forgiveness, I cannot withhold this acknow- 
ledgement of my errors—your calm forbear- 
ance has done more for my reformation, than a 
thousand reproofs.” Surprised and softened by 
this unexpected avowal, from the cold, sarcas- 
tic Augusta, whose fluctuating complexion, and 
agitated voice, bore witness to her sincerity, Al- 
lison was at first incapable of replying. “ Your 
present candour,” at length, he said, “ would 
indemnify me for much greater suffering than 
you have ever inflicted on me. Allow me, Miss 
Temple, to take advantage of this first moment 
of confidence, to disarm you of all fear on my 
account. The relative situation in which we 
have been placed by others, has given us both 
much embarrassment; but be assured my only 
wish is to be looked upon as your friend. Con- 
sider yourself as entirely unshackled. In bright- 
er hours I might have aspired to the distinction 
our parents designed for me, but worn down 
by sickness, the shadow of my former self, I 
feel but too sensibly, that the only sentiment I 
can now inspire in the female heart, is that of 
compassion.” Augusta was so much impressed 
by his delicacy and generosity, she began to 
hate herself for not having more justly appre- 
ciated his worth. She raised her eyes to his 
face and sighed—* Ah!” said she to herself, “1 
must respect and esteem, but I can never love 
him.” Mr. Temple, who had been absent the 
whole evening, returned at this moment, and 
his countenance expressed his pleasure, in find- 
ing them thus alone, in apparently confidential 
conversation with each other. “Do not go, 
Allison,” said he, “I have been oppressed with 
business to night, and I want a little social en- 
joyment before I sleep. Besides, I do not feel 
quite well. They now observed that he looked 
unusually pale, and pressed his hand upon his 
head, as if in pain. ‘“ Father,” said Augusta, 
“you do indeed look ill—you have fatigued 
yourself too much. A glass of wine will revive 
you.” She brought him the glass, but just as 
he took it from her hand, with a smile, a sud- 
den spasm came over him, and he fell back in 
his chair, speechless and convulsed. Augusta’s 
piercing shriek alarmed the servants, who rush- 
ing in, beheld their master supported in the 
arms of Allison, gasping for breath, while Au- 
gusta was trying to loosen his cravat with 
hands nerveless trom terror. A physician was 
directly summoned, who bled him profusely, 
and after a few hours, consciousness was re- 
stored. He was removed to his chamber, and 
Allison remained with him during the remain- 
der of the night. Augusta sat by her father’s 
bedside holding his hand, almost’ stunned by 
the suddenness of the calamity. Never, since 
her recollection, had her father known an hour's 
sickness, and now to be prostrated at once, in 
the midst of florid health, it was awful. She 
dared not ask the physician if there was dan- 
ger, least he should confirm her worst fears. 
She looked at Allison, and in his pale and anx- 
ious countenance, she saw a reflection of her 
own anxiety and sorrow. Towards morning 
14 





Mr. Temple opened his eyes, and looked ear- 
nestly round him—* My children,” said he, 
“come near me—both—both.” ‘“ Father,” cried 
Augusta, “we are near thee—oh! my father, 
say that you are better—only say that you will 
live.” As she uttered the last word she bowed 
her head upon the bed cover, and sobbed as if 
her heart were breaking. “ My child,” said 
Mr. Temple faintly, “ you must call upon God 
to sustain you, for there is need. I fee] that 
the hand of death is on me. Sudden and awful 
is the summons—but it must be obeyed. Doc- 
tor, I would see my minister. Not to give 
peace to my parting soul—for all is peace 
here,” said he, laying his hand, feebly on his 
heart, “ peace with God and man—but there is 
one thing I would witness before I die.” Syd- 
ney, who stood at the bed’s head trembled at 
the import of these words—Angusta in her 
agony, comprehended them not. “Sydney, my 
son, give me your hand—Augusta, is this your 
hand J hold? My children, if you would bless 
my last hour, you must let my dying eyes be- 
hold your union. It will gladden my friend, 
when I meet him in another world, to tell him 
his last wishes are consummated. Do you con- 
sent, my children?” He looked up to Sydney, 
with that earnest expression which is never 
seen except in the eye of the dying, and press- 
ed their hands together in his, already cold and 
dewy with the damps of death. Sydney sunk 
upon his knees unutterably affected. All the 
happiness of his future life was at stake, 
but it seemed as. nothing at that moment. 
“Your daughter, sir?’ was all he could utter. 
“ Augusta,” repeated Mr. Temple, in a voice 
fearfully hollow, “ will you not speak?” “Oh! 
my father,” she murmured, “do with me as you 
will, only take me with you.” The reverend 
figure of the minister was now added to the 
group, that. surrounded that bed of death.— 
Strange and awful was the bridal ceremony 
performed-at such a moment, and attended by 
such solemnities. Sydney felt that he was 
mysteriously and irresistibly impelled, on to 
the fulfilment of his-destiny, without any volli- 
tion of his own—and he supported with a firm 
arm, the sinking form of her, he was now to 
call his own. It was with bloodless lips and 
deadened perceptions, Augusta repeated her 
vows; but low as they were, they fell like mu- 
sic on the ear, that was so shortly to close to 
all earthly sound. “There is a blessing above 
mingling with mine,” faintly articulated» the 
dying man. “TI bless ye, my dear children, and 
ye will be blessed.” These were the last words 
he ever uttered. Augusta fell almost lifeless 
on her father’s bosom, but what was a moment 
before the temple of an immortal spirit, was 
now but dust and ashes. At the same moment 
au orphan and a bride, she was incapable of 
comprehending the startling realities of her 
situation. The images that flitted through 
her mind, were liké the phantasmagoria of a 
dream—a vague impression of some thing aw- 
ful and indescribable having occurred, a wild 
fear of something more awful still impending 
filled her imagination and paralyzed her frame. 
But Allison had a full and aching sense-of the 
responsibilities so unexpectedly imposed upon 
him. He mourned for the venerated and gener- 
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ous friend so suddenly snatched away, but he 
grieved most of all, that his last act had placed 
in his keeping that to which he felt he had no 
legitimate right. No selfish repinings filled 
his heart—but to find himself married, joined 
irrevocably to a woman, who had, given him so 
many proofs of persona] aversion; who, never 
till that evening, had evinced towards him the 
slightest sens:bility—a woman whom he did 
not love, and whose superior fortune burdened 
him with a painful sense of obligation—there 
was something inexpressibly galling and hum- 
bling in these circumstances, to the sensitive 
and high-minded Allison. Tenderness, how- 
ever, mingled with the bitterness of his reflec- 
tions; and even then, he could have taken her 
to his heart, and wept over her tears of sympa- 
thy and sorrow, had he not dreaded that she 
would recoil from his embraces. He did not 
intrude on the sacredness of her grief, and for 
days she buried herself in the solitude of her 
chamber. She admitted no one but her chosen 
friend, Miss Manning, who represented her as 
inconsolable, either sunk in a torpor, from which 
nothing could arouse her, or in a state of ner- 
vous excitement still more distressing. He wait- 
ed, hoping that time would restore * to com- 
_— composure, and that she would be wil- 
ing to receive from him the consolations of 
friendship. Finding, at length, that she perse- 
vered in her system of solitary grief, and that 
time, while it must, according to its immutable 
laws, soften her anguish for her father’s death, 
probably increased her dread of the shackles 
that bound her, his resolution was taken. Ina 
short time every thing was arranged for his de- 
parture toa foreign land. The ship, in which 
he was bound a passenger, was ready to sail, 
when he requested a parting interview with 
Augausta. A parting interview !—Augusta was 
roused at that sound, from the selfishness of her 
grief. He was going into banishment, and she 
was the cause. For the first time since the 
bridal ceremony, the thought forced itself into 
her mind, that he too might have cause for sor- 
row, and that his happiness might be sacrificed 
as well as her own. Allison was greatly shock- 
ed, to see the change wrought in her radiant 
face. He was so much agitated, he forgot every 
thing he purposed to say, and remembered only 
the strangeness of their situation. He endea- 
voured to repress his own emotion, that he might 
not increase her’s, while she, unused to self-con- 
trol, abandoned herself to a passion of tears. 
He approached her with tenderness and solem- 
nity, and entreated her to listen to him, as a 
Jriend, as one willing to promote her happi- 
ness, by any sacrifice she might require. “TI 
go,” said he, “Augusta, to another clime, 
whose genial influence may restore me again 
some portion of my former vigour. I go too, in 
the hope, that in my absence you will learn 
submission to a destiny which my presence 
renders insupportable. If you knew the an- 
guish that fills my heart, when I think of my- 
self as the involuntary cause of your wretched- 
ness, you would pity me, even as much as you 
abhor. Hear me, Augusta, while I repeat with 
all the solemnity of the vows that bound us to 
each other, that I will never claim the name of 
husband, til] your own free affections hallow 





the sacred title. In the mean time I leave you 
with one, who will be to you as a loving’ sister, 
in whose father you will find a faithful and af- 
fectionate guardian—wil] you not part from me, 
at least in kindness?” Augusta sat, with her 
arms thrown around Miss Manning, weeping, 
yet subdued. All the best impulses of her na- 
ture were wakened and active. She would 
have given worlds to say something expressive 
of her remorse and regret for her selfishness 
and waywardness. Clasping her hands to- 
gether she exclaimed, “Oh! forgive me, Syd- 
ney, that I cannot love you”—then conscious 
that she was only wounding more deeply when 
she wished to heal, she only uttered, “ what 
an unfortunate wretch I am !” 

“We are both unfortunate,” said he, moved 
beyond his power of control—but we may not 
be always miserable. Something whispers me, 
that we shall meet again with chastened feel- 
ings, capable of appreciating all that is excel- 
lent in each other, and both earnest in the en- 
deavour to merit the blessing that hallowed our 
nuptial tie. I leave you that you may be re- 
stored to tranquillity—I may never return—l 
pray to God, that he may tind me a grave in 
that ocean to whose bosom I am about to com- 
mit myself, if I am only to live for the misery 
of others.” ‘No, no,” cried Augusta, “this 
must not be, you must not become an exile 
for me.” “ Listen to her,” said Miss Manning, 
earnestly, her whole soul wrought up into the 
most painful excitement, at the sight of their 
mutual distress—“ indeed Sir, you are doing 
what is rash and uncalled for—oh! why with 
so much to bind you together, with qualities 
capable of inspiring the strongest attachment 
in each other, will ye close up your hearts in 
this manner, and resolve to be miserable.” “I 
cannot now remain if I would, as I have taken 
steps, which cannot well be recalled—your fa- 
ther, Miss Manning, knows and approves my in- 
tention. He is the delegated guardian and pro- 
tector of Augusta. I will not, I cannot prolong 
the pain of these moments. Farewell Augusta 
think of me, if possible, with kindness—should 
I live to return, I will be to you, friend, bro- 
ther, or husband, as your own heart shall dic- 
tate.” He pressed her cold and passive hand 
in his—turned, and was gone. Augusta would 
have spoken, but she seemed as if under the 
influence of a night mare. Her faculties were 
spell-bound—she would have returned the part- 
ing pressure of his hand, but her fingers seem- 
ed icicles. She shuddered with superstitious 
dread. Her father’s upbraiding spirit appeared 
to her imagination, armed with the terrors of 
the grave, and threatening her with the retri- 
bution of heaven. Poor Augusta! her mind 
required the stern, but salutary discipline of 
adversity, and that discipline was preparing. 
How she profited by the teachings of this moni- 
tress, whose lessons, however hard, have such 
high and celestial bearings, the events of after 
years may show. * * . ° 

Augusta and her friend are once more pre- 
sented to the view of the reader, but the desti- 
ny of the former is changed. They are seated 
in a parlour side by side, but it is not the same, 
rich in all the adornments of wealth and fash- 
ion, that Augusta once occupied. It is in a 
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neat, rural cottage, in the very heart of the 
country, embosomed in trees and flowers. A 
few words will explain the past. Mr. Temple’s 
open, generous, uncalculating disposition had 
exposed him to the designs of the mercenary 
and treacherous. He never could refuse to en- 
dorsea note for a friend, or to loan money when 
it was asked with a look of distress. He be- 
lieved his resources as exhaustless as his bene- 
volence, but by the failure of several houses, 
with which he was largely connected, his es- 
tate was involved in ruin, and his daughter left 
destitute of fortune. Mr. Manning suffered so 
much himself in the general loss, he was obliged 
to sell all that he still possessed in the city and 
retire into the country, with limited means of 
subsistence. But though limited, he had suffi- 
cient for all the comforts of life, and what he 
deemed its luxuries—books, music, the sociali- 
ties of friendship, and the exercise of the kindly 
charities. A cherished member of this charm- 
ing family, Augusta, no longer the spoiled child 
of fortune, but the chastened disciple of sorrow, 
learnt to estimate the true purposes of her be- 
ing, and to mourn over her former perversity. 
With such ennobled views of life and its enjoy- 
ments, she began to think she might be happ 
with a husband, with such irreproachable wa 
and exalted attributes as Sydney Allison, even 
though he had the misfortune to be bald and sal- 
low. But him she had banished, and when 
would he return? He had written to her once 
or twice, in the most affectionate manner, as a 
brother would write, he had spoken of amended 
health and reviving spirits, but he spoke of his 
return, as of something indefinite and even re- 
mote. She too had written, and her letters 
were transcripts of the progressive elevation of 
her character, and expressed with candor and 
warmth the just appreciation she now had of 
his own. She was uncertain whether they had 
ever reached him. It was long since she had 
received any tidings, and she felt at times that 
sickness of the heart, which suspense unfed 
by hope creates. 

“T bring you a messenger, who I trust is the 
bearer of glad tidings,” said Mr. Manning, en- 
tering, with a benevolent smile, and ushering 
in a young gentleman, whom he introduced by 
the name of Clarence. “ Augusta, you will 

reet him with joy, for he comes with letters 
rom Mr. Allison, your husband.” Augusta 
sprang forward, scarcely waiting to go through 
the customary form of introduction, and took 
the letter with a trembling hand. “Tell me, 
Sir, do you know him, and is he well?” The 
stranger bent his dark and lustrous eyes upon 
her face, with a look of undisguised admiration. 
“T know him intimately, madam—when I last 
saw him, he was in perfect health, and ani- 
mated by the prospect of a speedy return.” Au- 
gusta waited to hear no more, but retired to 
her own chamber, to peruse the epistle, she 
had so anxiously anticipated. It was in answer 
to her last, and breathed the language of hope 
and confidence. There was a warmth, a fer- 
vor of sentiment, far different from his former 
cold, but kind communications. He rejoiced in 
the knowledge of her altered fortune, for he 
could prove his disinterestedness, and show her 
that he loved her for herself alone, by returning 





and devoting himself to the task of winning her 
affections. “Say not, my Augusta,” said he, 
in conclusion, “that I cannot win the prize. 
All the energies of my heart and soul are en- 
listed for.the contest. I could look on your 
beauty, all dazzling as it is, without much 
emotion ; but the humility, the trust, the gentle- 
ness and feeling expressed in your letter has 
melted me into tenderness. Dare I indulge in 
the blissful dream, that even now gilds this 
page, with the hues of heaven! Augusta, the 
sad, reluctant bride, transformed into the fond 
and faithful wife, cherished in my yearning’ 
bosom, and diffusing there, the life, the warmth, 
the fragrance of love ?” Augusta’s tears rained 
over the paper. “Oh! Allison,” she cried, “ the 
task shall not be in vain—I will love thee for 
thy virtues, and the blessing my dying father 
calléd down, may yet rest upon us.” She was 
about to fold the letter, when a postscript on 
the envelope met hereye. “ Receive Clarence” 
it said, “as my friend—he knows all my his- 
tory, and the peculiarity of our situation—he is 
interested in you, for my sake—as a stranger 
and my especial friend, may I ask for him the 
hospitable attentions of Mr. Manning’s family?” 
When she descended into the room, where Cla- 
rence was seated, she could not repress a pain- 
ful blush, from the consciousness that he was 
familiar with her singular history. “He must 
despise me,” thought she; but the deference 
and respect of his manner forbade such an im- 

ression. Gradually recovering from her em- 

rrassment, and finding him directing his con- 
versation principally to Mr. Manning, she had 
leisure to observe one, who ssed strong 
interest in her eyes, as the friend of Allison. 
And seldom does the eye of woman rest upon a 
more graceful, or interesting figure, or a more 
expressive and glowing countenance. There 
wasa lambent brightness in his eyes, a mantling 
bloom upon his cheek, that indicated indwel- 
ling light and conscious youth. His hair clus- 
tered in soft waves round his templvs, relieving 
by its darkness, the unsunned whiteness of his 
forehead. Yet the prevailing charm was man- 
ner, that indescribable charm, that, like sun- 
shine in the summer landscape, gilded and 
vivified the whole. The acquisition of such a 
guest gave life and animation to the domestic 
circle. Mr. Manning was a man of varied in- 
formation, and the society of this accomplished 
traveller, recalled the classic enthusiasm of his 
earlier days. Mary, though usually reserved 
to strangers, seemed fascinated into a forgetful- 
ness of herself, and found herself a partaker of 
a conversation to which at first she was only a 
timid listener. Augusta, while she acknow- 
ledged the stranger’s uncommon power to 
please, was pre-occupied by the contents of 
her husband’s letter, and longed to be alone 
with Mary, whose sympathy was always as 
spontaneous, as it was sincere. She was 
not disappointed in the readiness of Mary’s 
sympathy, but after having listened again and 
again, and expressed her hgpe and joy that all 
would yet be for the happiest and the best, she 
returned to the subject next in interest, the 
bearer of this precious document. “Ah! my 
dear Augusta,” said she, “if Allison’s noble 
spirit had been enshrined in such a temple, you 
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had not been parted now.” Augusta felt the 
comparison odious. It brought before her the 
person of Allison in too melancholy a con- 
trast with the engaging stranger. “I thought 
it was Mary Manning” answered she, in a 

rave tone, “‘ who once reproved me for attach- 
ing too much importance to manly beauty—I 
never thought you foolish, or unkind till this 
moment,” 

“ Forgive me,” cried Mary, with irresistible 
frankness ; “ foolish I may be, indeed I know I 
am; but intentionally unkind to you—never— 
never.” It did not require the recollection of 
all Mary’s tried friendship and sincerity, for 
Augusta to accord her forgiveness. Mary was 
more guarded afterwards in the expression of 
her admiration, but Augusta, in her imagina- 
tion, had drawn the horoscope of Mary’s desti- 
ny, and Clarence shone there, as the star that 
was to give it radiance. A constant guest of 
her father’s, she thought it impossible for him 
to witness Mary’s mild, yet energetic virtues, 
without feeling their influence. She was inte- 
resting without being beautiful, and Clarence 
evidently delighted in her conversation. To 
her, he was always more reserved, yet there 
was a deference, an interest, a constant refer- 
ence to her wishes and opinions, that was as 
delicate as it was flattering. He was the com- 

nion of their walks, and nature never more 
ovely than in this delightful season, acquired 
new charms from the enthusiasm with which 
he sought out, and expatiated on its beauties. 
Mr. Manning was passionately fond of music, 
and every evening Mary and Augusta were 
called upon for his favourite songs. Now the 
music was finer than ever, for Clarence accom- 

nied them with his flute, and sometimes with 

is voice, which was uncommonly sweet and 
melodious. One evening Augusta was seated 
at the piano; she was not an excelling per- 
former, but she played with taste and feeling, 
and she had endeavoured to cultivate her 
talent, for she remembered that Allison was a 
lover of music. She had played all Mr. Man- 
ning’s songs, and turned over the leaves, with- 
out thinking of any particular tune, when Clar- 
ence arrested her at one, which he said was 
Allison’s favorite air. ‘Let us play and sing 
that,” said he, repeating the words, * your hus- 
band loves it, we were together when he first 
heart it; it was sung by an Italian songstress, 
whom.you have often struck me as resembling. 
The manner in which your hair is now parted 
in front, with those falling curls behind, 
increases the resemblance—it is very striking 
at this moment.” Augusta felt a strange pang 
penetrate her heart, when he asked her for her 
husband’s favorite. There wassomething, too, 
in his allusion to her persona] appearance that 
embarrassed her. Ile had paid her no compli- 
ment, yet she blushed as if guilty of receiving 
one. “J cannot play it,” answered she, look- 
ing up, “ but I will try to learn it for his sake.” 
She could not prevent her voice from faltering ; 
there was an expression in his eyes, when they 
met her’s, that bowed them down, in shame and 
apprehension. It was so intense and thrilling—— 
she had never met such a glance before, and 
she feared to interpret it. “Shall I sing it for 
you?” asked he; and leaning over the instru- 
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ment, he sang in a low, mellow voice, one of 
those impassioned strains, which the fervid ge- 
nius of Italy alone can produce. The words 
were eloquent of love and passion, and Augusta 
charmed, melted by their influence, could not 
divest herself of a feeling of guilt, as she lis- 
tened. A new and powerful light was break- 
ing upon her; truth held up its blazing torch, 
flashing its rays into the darkest corners of her 
heart ; and conscience, discovering passions, of 
whose very existence she had been previously 
unconscious. She saw revealed in prophetic 
vision, the misery of her future existence, the 
misery she was entailing on herself, on others, 
and a cold shudder ran through her frame. 
Mary, alarmed at her excessive paleness, 
brought her a glass of water, and asked her if 
she were ill. Grateful for an excuse to retire, 
she rose and took Mary’s arm to leave the 
room, but as she passed through the door, 
which Clarence opened and held, she could not 
avoid encountering again, a glance so tender 
and impassioned, she could not veil to herself 
the language it conveyed. Augusta had thought 
herself miserable before, but never had she 
shed such bitter tears, as bathed her pillow 
that night. Just as she had schooled herself to 
submission; justas she was cherishing the most 
tender and grateful feelings towards her hus- 
band, resolving to make her future life one long 
task of expiation, a being crossed her path, who 
realised all her early visions of romance, and 
who gently and insidiously had entwined him- 
self into the very chords of her existence; and 
now, when she felt the fold, and struggled to 
free herself from the enthralment, she found 
herself bound as with fetters of iron and clas 
of steel. That Clarence loved her, she could 
not doubt. Enlightened as to the state of her 
own heart, she now recollected a thousand 
covert marks of tenderness and regard. He 
had been admitted to the most unreserved in- 
tercourse with her, as the friend of her hus- 
band. Like herself, he had been cherishing 
sentiments of whose strength he was unaware, 
and which, when revealed in their full force, 
would make him tremble. She now constantly 
avoided his society. Her manners were cold 
and constrained, and her conscious eyes sought 
the ground. But Clarence, though he saw the 
change, and could not be ignorant of the cause, 
was not rebuked or chilled by her coldness. 
He seemed to call forth, with more animation, 
the rich resources of his mind, his enthusiasm 
was more glowing, his voice had more music, 
and his smile more brightness. It was evident 
she alone was unhappy; whatever were his 
feelings, they inspired no remorse. She began 
to believe her own vanity had misled her, and 
that he only looked upon her as the wife of his 
friend. She had mistaken the luminousness of 
his eyes for the fire of passion. Her credulity 
abased her in her own estimation. 

One afternoon Clarence found her alone. 
She had declined accompanying Mary and 
her father in a walk, because she thought 
Clarence was to be with them. “I did 
not expect to find you alone,” said he, taking 
a seat by her side—* but since I have gained 
suck a privilege, may I ask, without increasing 
your displeasure, in what I have offended? You 
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shun my society, your averted looks, your al- 
tered mein”— he paused, for her embarrassment 
was contagious, and the sentence remained un- 
finished. The appeal was a bold one, but as a 
friend he had a right to make it. “You have 
not offended me,” at length she answered, 
“but you know the peculiar circumstances of 
my life, and cannot wonder if my spirits some- 
times droop, when reflecting on the misery of 
the past, and the uncertainty of the future.” 
“Tf,” said he, “the uncertainty of the future 
makes you unhappy as it regards yourself, you 
may perhaps have cause of uneasiness, but as it 
respects Allison, as far as I know his senti- 
ments, he has the fullest confidence, and the 
brightest hopes of felicity. I once looked upon 
him as the most unfortunate, but I now view 
him as the most blessed of men. When he told 
me the circumstances of his exile, how lone 
and hopeless seemed his lot! Now, when I 
see all that woos him to return, angels might 
covet his destiny.” “You forget yourself,” 
cried Augusta, not daring to take in the full 
meaning of his words—“ it is not the office of a 
friend to flatter—Allison never flattered— I al- 
ways revered him for his truth.” “ Yes!” ex- 
claimed Clarence, “ he has truth and integrity. 
They call him upright, and honourable, and 
just, but is he not cold and senseless, to remain 
in banishment so long, leaving his beautiful 
wife in widowhood and sorrow? and was he 
not worse than mad to send me here the herald 
of himself, to expose me to the influence of 
your loveliness, knowing that to see you, to be 
near you, must be to love, nay, even to wor- 
ship.” ‘“ You have driven me from you forever,” 
cried Augusta, rising in indignant astonish- 
ment, at the audacity of this avowal. “ Allison 
shall learn in what a friend he has confided.” 
“| am prepared for your anger,” continued he, 
with increasing impetuosity, “ but I brave it— 
your husband will soon return, and I shall leave 
you. Tell him ofall my boldness, and all my 
sincerity ; tell him too all the emotions that 
are struggling in your heart for me, for oh! 
you cannot deny it, there is a voice pleading 
for my pardon, in your bosom now, a telling 
you, that, if it is a crime to love, that one crime 
is mutual.” “Then I am indeed a wretch,” 
exclaimed Augusta, sinking down into a chair 
and clasping her hands despairingly over her 
face, “ but I deserve this humiliation.” Clar- 
ence drew nearer to her—she hesitated—he 
trembled. The triumphant fire that revelled 
in his eyes was quenched; compassion, tender- 
ness, and self-reproach softened their beams. 
He was in the very act of kneeling before her, 
to deprecate her forgiveness, when the door 
softly opened, and Mary Manning entered. 
Her steps was always gentle, and she had ap- 
proached unheard. She looked at them first 
with a smile, but Augusta’s countenance was 
not one that could reflect a smile; and on Ma- 
ry’s face, at that moment, it appeared to her as 
a smile of derision. Clarence lingered a mo- 
ment, as if unw.ling to depart, yet uncertain 
whether to remain or go—then asking Mary 
for her father, he hastily retired, leaving Au- 
gusta in a state of such agitation, that Mary 
seriously alarmed, entreated her to explain the 
cause of her distress. 
14* 





“Explain!” cried Augusta, “ you have wit- 
nessed my humiliation, and yet ask me the 
cause. I do not claim your sympathy, the 
grief I now feel admits of none; I was born to 
be unhappy, and whichever way I turn, I am 
wretched.” 

“Only tell me one thing, dear Augusta, is all 
your grief owing to the discovery of your love 
for Clarence, and to the sentiments with which 
you have inspired him? There is no humilia- 
tion in loving Clarence—for who could know 
him and not love him?” 

Augusta looked in Mary’s face, assured that 
she was uttering the language of mockery. 
Mary, the pure moralist, the mild, but uncom- 
promising advocate for duty and virtue, thus to 
palliate the indulgence of a forbidden passion! 
It could only be in derision; yet her eye was 
so serene, and her smile so kind, it was impos- 
sible to believe that contempt was lurking be- 
neath. “Then you do love him, Mary, and | 
am doubly treacherous.” Mary blushed— 
“with the affection of a sister, the tenderness 
of a friend, do I regard him; I admire his tal- 
ents, I venerate his virtues.” ‘ Virtues! oh! 
Mary, he is a traitor to his friend; what reli- 
ance is there on those virtues, which having 
no root in the heart, are swept away by the 
first storm of passion?” ‘ Passion may enter 
the purest heart,” answered Mary—* guilt 
consists in yielding to its influence. I would 
pledge my life, that Clarence would never give 
himself up to the influence of a guilty passion.” 
“Talk not of him, let me forget his existence, 
if I can; I think of one, who will return from 
his long exile, only to find his hopes deceived, 
his confidence betrayed, his heart broken.” 
Here Augusta wept in such anguish, that 
Mary, finding it in vain to console her, threw 
her arms around her, and wept in sympathy ; 
yet still she smiled through her tears, and 
again and again repeated to her, that heaven 
had long years of happiness yet in store. 

Augusta, in the solitude of her own cham- 
ber, recovered an appearance of outward com- 
posure, but there was a deadly sickness in her 
soul, that seemed to her, like a foretaste of mor- 
tality. The slightest sound made her tremble, 
and when Mary returned to her, softly, but 
hurriedly, and told her, father wished to see 
her, she went to him, with a blanched cheek 
and trembling step, like a criminal, who is 
about to hear her sentence of doom. “I have 
something to communicate to you,” said he, 
kindly taking her hand, and leading her to a 
seat. “ But I fear you will be too much agita- 
ted.” “Is he come?” cried she, grasping his 
arm, with sudden energy—* only tell me, is he 
come?” “Your husband is arrived; Ihave 
just received tidings that he is in the city, and 
will shortly be here.” Augusta gasped for 
breath, she pressed her hands on her bosom, 
there was such a cold, intolerable weight there ; 
she felt the letter of her husband, which she 
had constantly worn as a talisman against the 
evil she most dreaded. That tender, confiding 
letter, which when she had first received it, 
she had hailed as the precursor of the purest 
felicity. “It is all over now,” sighed she, un- 
conscious of the presence of Mr. Manning. 
“Poor unhappy Allison, I will tell him all, and 
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had not been parted now.” Augusta felt the 
comparison odious. It brought before her the 
person of Allison in too melancholy a con- 
trast with the engaging stranger. a] thought 
it was Mary Manning” answered she, in a 

ve tone, “ who once reproved me for attach- 
ing too much importance to manly beauty—I 
never thought you foolish, or unkind till this 
moment.” 

“ Forgive me,” cried Mary, with irresistible 
frankness ; “ foolish I may be, indeed I know I 
am; but intentionally unkind to you—never— 
never.” It did not require the recollection of 
all Mary’s tried friendship and sincerity, for 
Augusta to accord her forgiveness. Mary was 
more guarded afterwards in the expression of 
her admiration, but Augusta, in her imagina- 
tion, had drawn the horoscope of Mary’s desti- 
ny, and Clarence shone there, as the star that 
was to give it radiance. A constant guest of 
her father’s, she thought it impossible for him 
to witness Mary’s mild, yet energetic virtues, 
without feeling their influence. She was inte- 
resting without being beautiful, and Clarence 
evidently delighted in her conversation. To 
her, he was always more reserved, yet there 
was a deference, an interest, a constant refer- 
ence to her wishes and opinions, that was as 
delicate as it was flattering. He was the com- 
panion of their walks, and nature never more 
lovely than in this delightful season, acquired 
new charms from the enthusiasm with which 
he sought out, and expatiated on its beauties. 
Mr. Manning was passionately fond of music, 
and every evening Mary and Augusta were 
called upon for his favourite songs. Now the 
music was finer than ever, for Clarence accom- 
panied them with his flute, and sometimes with 
his voice, which was uncommonly sweet and 
melodious. One evening Augusta was seated 
at the piano; she was not an excelling per- 
former, but she played with taste and feeling, 
and she had endeavoured to cultivate her 
talent, for she remembered that Allison was a 
lover of music. She had played all Mr. Man- 
ning’s songs, and turned over the leaves, with- 
out thinking of any particular tune, when Clar- 
ence arrested her at one, which he said was 
Allison's favorite air. “Let us play and sing 
that,” said he, repeating the words, “ your hus- 
band loves it, we were together when he first 
heart it; it was sung by an Italian songstress, 
whom you have often struck me as resembling. 
The manner in which your hair is now parted 
in front, with those falling curls behind, 
increases the resemblance—it is very striking 
at this moment.” — felt a strange pang 
penetrate her heart, when he asked her for her 
husband's favorite. There was something, too, 
in his allusion to her persona] appearance that 
embarrassed her. Ile had paid her no compli- 
ment, yet she blushed as if guilty of receiving 
one. “I cannot play it,” answered she, look- 
ing up, “ but I will try to learn it for his sake.” 
She could not prevent her voice from faltering ; 
there was an expression in his eyes, when they 
met her’s, that bowed them down, in shame and 
apprehension. It was so intense and thrilling— 
pss had never met such a glance before, and 
she feared to interpret it. “Shall I sing it for 


ment, he sang in a low, mellow voice, one of 
those a strains, which the fervid ge- 
nius of Italy alone can produce. The words 
were eloquent of love and passion, and Augusta 
charmed, melted by their influence, could not 
divest herself of a feeling of guilt, as she lis- 
tened. A new and powerful light was break- 
ing upon her; truth held up its blazing torch, 
flashing its rays into the darkest corners of her 
heart ; and conscience, discovering passions, of 
whose very existence she had been previously 
unconscious. She saw revealed in prophetic 
vision, the misery of her future existence, the 
misery she was entailing on herself, on others, 
and a cold shudder ran through her frame. 
Mary, alarmed at her excessive paleness, 
brought her a glass of water, and asked her if 
she were ill. rateful for an excuse to retire, 
she rose and took Mary’s arm to leave the 
room, but as she passed through the door, 
which Clarence opened and held, she could not 
avoid encountering again, a glance so tender 
and impassioned, she could not veil to herself 
the language it conveyed. Augusta had thought 
herself miserable before, but never had she 
shed such bitter tears, as bathed her pillow 
that night. Just as she had schooled herself to 
submission; justas she was cherishing the most 
tender and grateful feelings towards her hus- 
band, resolving to make her future life one long 
task of expiation, a being crossed her path, who 
realised all her early visions of romance, and 
who gently and insidiously had entwined him- 
self into the very chords of her existence; and 
now, when she felt the fold, and struggled to 
free herself from the enthralment, she found 
herself bound as with fetters of iron and cla 

of steel. That Clarence loved her, she could 
not doubt. Enlightened as to the state of her 
own heart, she now recollected a thousand 
covert marks of tenderness and regard. He 
had been admitted to the most unreserved in- 
tercourse with her, as the friend of her hus- 
band. Like herself, he had been cherishing 
sentiments of whose strength he was unaware, 
and which, when revealed in their full force, 
would make him tremble. She now constantly 
avoided his society. Her manners were cold 
and constrained, and ber conscious eyes sought 
the ground. But Clarence, though he saw the 
change, and could not be ignorant of the cause, 
was not rebuked or chilled by her coldness. 
He seemed to call forth, with more animation, 
the rich resources of his mind, his enthusiasm 
was more glowing, his voice had more music, 
and his smile more brightness. It was evident 
she alone was unhappy; whatever were his 
feelings, they inspired no remorse. She began 
to believe her own vanity had misled her, and 
that he only looked upon her as the wife of his 
friend. She had mistaken the luminousness of 
his eyes for the fire of passion. Her credulity 
abased her in her own estimation. 

One afternoon Clarence found her alone. 
She had declined accompanying Mary and 
her father in a walk, because she thought 
Clarence was to be with them. “I did 
not expect to find you alone,” said he, takin 
a seat by her side—* but since I have gain 
such a privilege, may I ask, without increasing 
your displeasure, in what I have offended? You 
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shun my society, your averted looks, your al- 
tered mein”— he paused, for her embarrassment 
was contagious, and the eentence remained un- 
finished. The appeal was a bold one, but as a 
friend he had a right to make it. “You have 
not offended me,” at length she answered, 
“but you know the peculiar circumstances of 
my life, and cannot wonder if my spirits some- 
times droop, when reflecting on the misery of 
the past, and the uncertainty of the future.” 
“Tf,” said he, “the uncertainty of the future 
makes you unhappy as it regards yourself, you 
may perhaps have cause of uneasiness, but as it 
respects Allison, as far as I know his senti- 
ments, he has the fullest confidence, and the 
brightest hopes of felicity. I once looked upon 
him as the most unfortunate, but I now view 
him as the most blessed of men. When he told 
me the circumstances of his exile, how lone 
and hopeless seemed his lot! Now, when I 
see all that woos him to return, angels might 
covet his destiny.” “You forget yourself,” 
cried Augusta, not daring to take in the full 
meaning of his words—“ it is not the office of a 
friend to flatter—Allison never flattered— I al- 
ways revered him for his truth.” “ Yes!” ex- 
claimed Clarence, “ he has truth and integrity. 
They call him upright, and honourable, and 
just, but is he not cold and senseless, to remain 
in banishment so long, leaving his beautiful 
wife in widowhood and sorrow! and was he 
not worse than mad to send me here the herald 
of himself, to expose me to the influence of 
your loveliness, knowing that to see you, to be 
near you, must be to love, nay, even to wor- 
ship.” ‘ You have driven me from you forever,” 
cried Augusta, rising in indignant astonish- 
ment, at the audacity of this avowal. “ Allison 
shall learn in what a friend he has confided.” 
“T am prepared for your anger,” continued he, 
with increasing impetuosity, “ but I brave it— 
your husband will soon return, and I shall leave 
you. Tell him ofall my boldness, and all my 
sincerity ; tell him too all the emotions that 
are struggling in your heart for me, for oh! 
you cannot deny it, there is a voice pleading 
for my pardon, in your bosom now, and telling 
you, that, if it is a crime to love, that one crime 
is mutual.” ‘Then I am indeed a wretch,” 
exclaimed Augusta, sinking down into a chair 
and yy j her hands despairingly over her 
face, “ but I deserve this humiliation.” Clar- 
ence drew nearer to her—she hesitated—he 
trembled. The triumphant fire that revelled 
in his eyes was quenched; compassion, tender- 
ness, and self-reproach softened their beams. 
He was in the very act of kneeling before her, 
to deprecate her forgiveness, when the door 
softly opened, and Mary Manning entered. 
Her steps was always gentle, and she had ap- 
proached unheard. She looked at them first 
with a smile, but Augusta’s countenance was 
not one that could reflect a smile; and on Ma- 
ry’s face, at that moment, it appeared to her as 
a smile of derision. Clarence lingered a mo- 
ment, as if unwilling to depart, yet uncertain 
whether to remain or go—then asking Mary 
for her father, he hastily retired, leaving Au- 
‘ gusta in a state of such agitation, that Mary 
seriously alarmed, entreated her to explain the 
cause of her distress. 
14* 





“ Explain!” cried Augusta, “ you have wit- 
nessed my humiliation, and yet ask me the 
cause. I do not claith your sympathy, the 
grief I now feel admits of none; I was born to 
be unhappy, and whichever way I turn, I am 
wretched.” 

“Only tell me one thing, dear Augusta, is all 
your grief owing to the discovery of your love 
for Clarence, and to the sentiments with which 
you have inspired him? There is no humilia- 
tion in loving Clarence—for who could know 
him and not love him?” 

Augusta looked in Mary’s face, assured that 
she was uttering the language of mockery. 
Mary, the pure moralist, the mild, but uncom- 
promising advocate for duty and virtue, thus to 
palliate the indulgence of a forbidden passion! 
It could only be in derision; yet her eye was 
so serene, and her smile so kind, it was impos- 
sible to believe that contempt was lurking be- 
neath. “Then you do love him, Mary, and I 
am doubly treacherous.” Mary blushed— 
“with the affection of a sister, the tenderness 
of a friend, do I regard him; I admire his tal- 
ents, I venerate his virtues.” ‘ Virtues! oh! 
Mary, he is a traitor to his friend; what reli- 
ance is there on those virtues, which having 
no root in the heart, are swept away by the 
first storm of passion?’ ‘“ Passion may enter 
the purest heart,” answered Mary—* guilt 
consists in yielding to its influence. I would 
pledge my life, that Clarence would never give 
himself up to the influence of a guilty passion.” 
“Talk not of him, let me forget his existence, 
if I can; I think of one, who will return from 
his long exile, only to find his hopes deceived, 
his confidence betrayed, his heart broken.” 
Here Augusta wept in such anguish, that 
Mary, finding it in vain to console her, threw 
her arms around her, and wept in sympathy; 
yet still she smiled through her tears, and 
again and again repeated to her, that heaven 
had long years of happiness yet in store. 

Augusta, in the solitude of her own cham- 
ber, recovered an appearance of outward com- 
posure, but there was a deadly sickness in her 
soul, that seemed to her, like a foretaste of mor- 
tality. The slightest sound made her tremble, 
and when Mary returned to her, softly, but 
hurriedly, and told her, father wished to see 
her, she went to him, with a blanched cheek 
and trembling step, like a criminal, who is 
about to hear her sentence of doom. “I have 
something to communicate to you,” said he, 
kindly taking her hand, and leading her to a 
seat. “ But I fear you will be too much agita- 
ted.” “Is he come?” cried she, grasping his 
arm, with sudden energy—“ only tell me, is he 
come?” ‘Your husband is arrived; I have 
just received tidings that he is in the city, and 
will shortly be here.” Augusta gasped for 
breath, she pressed her hands on her bosom, 
there was such a cold, intolerable weight there ; 
she felt the letter of her husband, which she 
had constantly worn as a talisman against the 
evil she most dreaded. That tender, confiding 
letter, which when she had first received it, 
she had hailed as the precursor of the purest 
felicity. “It is all over now,” sighed she, un- 
conscious of the presence of Mr. Manning. 
“ Poor unhappy Allison, I will tell him all, and 
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then I will lie down and die.” “TIT hear a car- 
riage approaching,” said Mr. Manning ;—“ the 
gate opens—support yourself, my dear child, 
and give him the welcome he merits.” Augusta 
could not move, her limbs were powerless, but 
perception and sensibility remained ;—she saw 
Mr. Manning leave the room, heard steps and 
voices in the passage, and then the door re-open. 
The shades of twilight were beginning to tall, 
and a mist was over her eyes, but she distinctly 
recognised the figure that entered—what was 
her astonishment, to behold, instead of the lank 
form, bald brows, and green shade, marked in 
such indelible characters on her memory—the 
graceful lineaments, clustering looks, and lus- 
trous eyes of Clarence? She looked beyond in 
wild alarm for her husband. ‘“ Leave me,” she 
exclaimed, “leave me, or you drive me to des- 
peration.” 

But Clarence eagerly approached her, as if 
defying all consequences, and reckless of her 
resentment. He clasped her in his arms, he 
pressed her to his heart, and imprinted on her 
brow, cheek and lips, unnumbered kisses. 
“ My bride, my wife, my own beloved Augusta, 
do you not know me! and can you forgive me 
for this trial of your love? I did not mean to 
cause you so much suffering, but I could not re- 
sist the temptation of proving whether your 
love was mine, through duty or inclination. I 
have been the rival of myself, and I have ex- 
ulted in finding, that love in all its strength 
has still been mastered by duty. Augusta, I 
glory in my wife.” Augusta looked up, in be- 
wildered rapture, hardly knowing in what 
world she existed. She had never dreamed of 
such a transformation. Even now it seemed in- 
credible—it could not be true—her present fe- 
licity was too great to be real, “Can Allison 
and Clarence be one!” Yes, my Augusta, 
these arms have a right to enfold thee, or they 
would not clasp you thus. No miracle has been 
wrought, but the skeleton is reclothed with 
flesh, the locks of youth have been renewed, 











the wasted veins, lending a glow to the wan 
cheek, and a brightness to the dim eye; and 
more than all, the worn and feeble spirit, always 
ae with its frail companion, has re- 
plumed its drooping wings, and been soaring in 
regions of hope, and joy, and love.” Without 
— metaphorically, Augusta's heart actu- 
ally ached with its excess of happiness, “I 
have not room here,” she cried, “for such ful- 
ness of joy,” again laying her hand where that 
precious letter was deposited, but with such 
different emotions. ‘“ My friends must partici- 
pate in my happiness, it is selfish to withhold 
it from them solong.” “They know it already,” 
said Allison, smiling, “they have known my 
secret from the first, and assisted me in con- 
cealing my identity.” Augusta now under- 
stood Mary’s apparent inconsistency, and vindi- 
cated her from all unkindness and wilful pallia- 
tion of guilt. “I am not quite an impostor,” 
continued her husband, “for my name is Syd- 
ney Clarence Allison—and let me still wear 
the appellation you have learned to love. It 
was my uncle’s, and he left a condition in his 
will that I should assume it, as my own. I find 
myself too, the heir of sufficient wealth to be 
almost a burden; for my uncle, romantic to 
the last, only caused the report of the failure of 
his wealth, that I might prove the sincerity of 
your father’s friendship. My wife, my own Au- 
gusta, is not his blessing resting on us now ?” 

Mr. Manning and his daughter sympathized 
largely in the happiness of their friends. Their 
only sorrow was the approaching separation. 
Mary, whose disposition was naturally serious, 
was exalted on this occasion to an unwonted 
vein of humour. When she saw Augusta’s 
eyes turning with fond admiration towards her 
husband, she whispered in her ear—* Is it pos- 
sible, that bald, yellow, horrid looking creature 
is your husband? I would not marry him, un- 
less I were dragged to the altar.” 

And Allison, passing his hand over his luxu- 
riant hair, reminded her, with a smile, of the 


the tide of health has flowed back again into | subscription and the wig. 


Sweet summer flower, thou too must fade! | 
The soft refreshing dew, 

That on thy breast has crystals made, 
Must dry and vanish too; 

The zephyrs soft that round thee play, 
The showers that make thee bloom, 

The sun whose rays first made thee gay | 

Must have with them a tomb. 


Sweet summer flower—the lips that breathe 
A sorrowing sigh on thee ; 

Or pluck’d to deck fair beauty’s wreath 
All, all but wither thee: 

Full many a flower by thee outgrown 
Now casts thee in the shade, 

And yet your case will be their own, 
And they like thee must fade. 


But ah, alas! how like our fate 
Is thus a fading flower ; 

How many a weary, sick’ning state 
Has follow’d pleasure’s hour : 
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How oft the sun auspicious rose, 
And we were happy blest, 

And yet before the evening’s close, 
It saw an aching breast. 


How oft, by innocence deceiv’d, 
The pure ingenuous mind, 

Has some reward on earth conceiv’d 
It’s never doomed to find; 

How oft does scandal’s with’ring blast 
Congeal our pleasure’s spring, 

And tho’ not long its hold can last, 
It still will leave a sting. 


But if our pleasure like the flower, 
At best must soon decay ; 

The breeze which blows a happy hour 
The next may blow away :— 

O let the soul superior rise 
To ev’ry human ill— 

Just as the flower that dying, sighs 
Its lovely perfume still. 

Hamilton, G. D., June, 1838. 


J. L. H. 
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COLLECTIONS RELATING TO FASHIONS AND DRESS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH B. FELT. 


Gowns.—By 1667, gowns were ry and 
flowing, set off with liberal flounces and furbe- 
loes. This fashion lasted, more or less, for a 
century. Speaking of ladies’ appearance with 
a trail, at the date last mentioned, Cowley re- 
marked, “they cannot stir to the next room 
without a page or two to hold it up.” Forty- 
five years since, trails, or as sometimes styled, 
* sweep streets,” were commonly seen from a 
half to one yard and a half long, when allowed 
to have their full course. They were often 
trolloped, that is, were fastened up to each 
side by means of loops. While stays abounded 
in number and length, gowns were equally long 
waisted, and were laced in front. From about 
1790 till within thirteen years, gowns were of 
small dimensions, compared with what they 
had been and have been recently. Before then, 
and after 1753, spangles were sewed on the 
best gowns as well as on ribbons. Such orna- 
ments gradually disappeared, till few of them 
were met with thirty-five years past. Till 
within the same period, gowns were made with 
side pockets. These were often loaded with 
keys, change, keep-sakes, and other notions. It 
was seldom the case, but that the children, who 
were permitted to sound them with their little 
hands, found something to delight their eyes, 
ears, and taste. Such an appendage has been 


lately looking up, and may resume its former 
rights and privileges. As to low necked gowns, 


it may be said with truth, however, the orna- 
mented stomachers would often supply their 
deficiency, that their reigns have never been 
peaceful. We are informed that Isabella of 
Bavaria, who deceased 1435, commenced such 
a fashion. It came into England, and went 
down in the time of Queen Mary. It had re- 
suscitated considerably when our conntry ae 
to be settled. It was in full vogue here before 
1675. In that year, the civil fathers of Massa- 
chusetts shook their rod at it, and commanded | 
it to be gone. Still, it was not greatly discoura-| 
ged by their threatened fines and punishments. | 
To the honour of Queen Anne, when her like- | 
ness, as exhibited in her bust, and on golden 

coins of her realm, appeared without drapery, 

in order to suit the mode of the day, she order- | 
ed both to be altered, and be re-issued pang 
proper covering. Many of her wayward sub- | 
jects, both in her kingdom and colonies, de- | 
clined to comply with her wish, so modestly in- 
timated. Not till the year of her decease, in 
1714, was there much alteration for the better. 
This reform increased and continued a long pe- 
riod. It was disturbed twenty-five years ago, 
and its opponent prevailed five years. 

Then it was again restored by the good sense 
of our most influential ladies. May its triumph 
no more come to an end. We are all wel! 
aware that there are many among both males 
and females, of pure principles and morality, 
who are unwillingly drawn into compliance 
with such customs. With regard to a doubtful 
fashion, people of this character are apprehen- 
sive lest they may be deemed odd, if they do 








not adopt it, and, therefore, consent with no 
small degree of constraint. But our motto and 
practice ought always to be, principle and pro- 
priety before expediency and indecorum. 

Great Coats anv Surtouts.—These, as ex- 
pressed by the French denomination of the lat- 
ter, signify garments worn over all others. 
Sixty years ago they were not so common, in 
proportion to the people, as they are now. 
Then, and previously, both sexes were not ac- 
customed to wear so much clothing as they do 
at present. One reason was, that they, in 
general, had not the means to purchase more, 
and had not adopted the habit of thus indulging 
themselves. A result of this was, that they 
were more hardy, and did not suffer for the 
want of a greater quantity. About 1700, Prior 
speaks of the garment in view: 


** The surtout if abroad you wear, 

Repels the rigour of the air,” 
From this period there appears to have been a 
very slow advancement of such an article in 
public favour. It was made of white Dutch 
blankets for many an officer in our Revolu- 
tionary corps. Within thirty-five years it has 
abounded, compared with its former use. The 
various other garments, which, though looser 
than the surtout, go under the name of great 
coats, have multiplied in this period. They 
speak many a good word as to our care for the 
body, whatever may be our care for the mind. 

Having considered the habiliments of males, 
in connexion with part of them for females, we 
will proceed to notice some more of them, im- 
mediately belonging, with few exceptions, to 
the latter sex. 

Fans.—-These were brought from Italy into 
England. ‘They were very scarce in the reign 
of Mary. Though she wore a crown, yet she 
obtained by stealth one of these articles from a 
woman who dealt in them. She was called to 
account for this act by Phillip, her husband, 
who was, by no means, the most affectionate of 
partners. It might have been, however, that 
he knowing fans to be used in Italy, for the 
most part, by women of low fancy, was fearful 
lest her majesty would sink her dignity more 
by displaying one, than promote her comfort. 
The fan was known by our primitive mothers 
and their daughters. With them it was nothing 
near so common, as it has been in our day. So 
cheaply and readily can it now be obtained, 
that our youngest misses could hardly suspect, 
that ever a QWueen was denied, in summer's 
heat, the gratification of its undulating breezes. 
It is so convenient to frighten away the trouble- 
some insect, and cool the sweltering face, that, 
let its materials and its thousand representa- 
tions be what they may, it bids fair to hold its 
place among the appurtenances of daily and oc- 
casional dress. 

Masxs.—Poppea, the wife of Nero, is said 
to have been the inventor of these, in order to 
protect the complexion against the wind and 
sun. They were worn in England prior to the 
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colonization of our country. They came with 
the emigrants hither. For a long period the 
mask was composed of black silk velvet, put on 
parchment or pasteboard, with apertures for the 
eyes, nose, and mouth. As one way of bein 

made to look more neatly, and kept from fall- 
ing, it had two large beads, one fitted on each 
side of the mouth, and held within the teeth. 
It was a comfortable invention for our ladies, 
who, for a century and a half, had scarcely any 
of the present convenient carriages, either 
private or public, to cover them. In such circum- 
stances, our grandames were glad to avail 


themselves of a mask, instead of a veil, to de- 
fend their faces from the frost of winter, or the 
tan of the summer. While thus resorting to a 
commodious expedient, they were strangers to 
the practice which employs such an article in 
the masquerades of Europe, that will hardly 
compare in propriety with the blind man’s 
buff of children. The masks which have been 
exhibited for the last half century, at the win- 
dows of our petty toy shops, are mere carrica- 
tures of the human phiz, and vended only for 


the purposes of sport. 
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A POEM. 


BY L. A. 


Argument of the First Canto. 


A short description of a gay coquette 

Is first delivered ; then her father’s history ; 
Next her admirers are in order set-- 

To whom her conduct seems a sort of mystery. 
One lover leaves her, much to her ; 
Him to recall, her labours are address’d ; 

‘Two other cantos will unfold the rest. 


CANTO I. 


The world is much be-volumed in these days ; 
Steam moves the press, methinks the writers too ; 
Vapour and smoke and puffing win the race ; 
Angels and saints! what cant machinery do? 
Romances, novels, poetry, and plays 


Are cheap: scarce covering cost of ink and paper, | 


All which we owe to thee, most potent vapour ! 


Ul. 
Subjects—the raw material—fail apace ; 
And scarce the stuff to make a song remains ; 
Bards rise like fungi or the Triton race, 
Richly endow’d with every thing—save brains. 
Themes are exhausted in the epic chace 
By Barlow, Emmons, and the smaller fry ; 
Leaving but little for such worms as I. 


Il. 
I sing a lady ;—beautiful and y _ 
Else, I assure you, worthy oda tn 
Had never been the burden of my song, 
Nor floated down the stream of time to thee ; 
If our acquaintance should endure so long, 
If not, I’m sorry, by anticipation, 
That you should miss so moral a narration, 


Iv. 
Miss Arabella Lenoz, is the name 
Which we, with fate’s permission, would consign 
To future glory ; question not her claim, 
Though she unlike your ancient heroines shine ; 
No Dido, rushing, like a moth, to flame ; 
No fierce Clorinda she, inur’d to arms ; 
Her only weapons were her murderous charms. 


v. 
Her hair was a dark brown, her eye was blue, 
A colour I especially admire, 
For none appears so tender and so true, 
Though black, I grant you, may possess more fire. 


WILMER. 


To spare description ; what e’er fancy drew, 
Or thought conceiv’d of loveliness, in spheres 
| By crime and woe unvisited—was her’s. 


vi. 


| Faultless in person ; but, with deep regret, 
| As truth and equity command, I add 

| Miss Arabella was no angel yet, 

| But some few human imperfections had ; 

| Such imperfections as are often met, 

| Reminding, as that Adam’s charming mate 
, Was not contented in her happy state. 


} vil. 


|And perfect woman, men of sense agree 

| Would be insipid. Providence is wise, 

| And therefore form’d her lovely, as we see, 
But made to please us rather than surprise ; 
Bright as she is, some macula must be’ 

| To keep the rays from dazzling, and to prove 

' She was not made to worship, but to love. 


Vill. 


The father of our heroine was a stout, 
Dark-visag’d man, some sixty years of age, 
Peevish—somewhat afflicted with the gout 
And politics—so always in a rage ; 

His nearest friends were commonly in doubt, 
(And ’twas a riddle, it must be confess’d,) 
If he loved money or his party best. 


1x. 


| 

| "T'was said—how truly I cannot declare— 

| His business first lay in the charcoal line, 

| Harmonious trade—in which, with judgment rare, 
, Vocal and instrumental sounds combine. 

| By much exposure to the sun and air, 

| He caught a fever, which his fortune made, 

| By driving him into the oyster trade. 


Two years in High street market next he pass’d, 


Inviting country customers to tr 
| A “three cent bowl”—at which a thrived so fast, 
| (His bowls were larger than the common fry ;) 
That some few hundred dollars he amass’d ; 
| And so a cellar rented and supplied 

Luxuriantly with “ roasted, stew’d, and fried.” 
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xI. 


Custom came in ;—his thoughts began to soar 
Above his dwelling’s subterranean gloom ; 

And ere two annual revolutions more 

Behold him seated in a higher room, 

In proud possession of a “ Grocery Store.” 

Good fortune still attends him, and at last 

Among the “ wholesale merchants” see him class’d. 


XII. 


Now, from the toils of business he retired, 

And fixed his residence in Arch street, where 

By no uncommon emulation fired, 

He liv’d in splendor, envied even there. 

His daughter, now eighteen, was much admired, 
(As well she might be) for her charms; to which, 
*T' was no minute addition—she was rich. 


XIIl. 


So Arabella had a host of beaus, 

Of every kind, description, rank and station ; 
And she was vain thereof, we may suppose, 

For where’s the belle, not fond of admiration ? 
Youth, beauty, fortune, flirting, and fine clothes, 
Compose a nucleus, around which gathers, 

A glittering ring of fops, as light as feathers. 


XIV. 


The first of her admirers on my docket 

Was a gay, pert, conceited little fellow, 

Priding himself upon a well-stuffed pocket, 

And thought himself beloved by Arabella ; 

But soon his hopes went off, like a sky-rocket, 
When she, one morning, told him very plainly, 
That he but plagued himself and her most vainly. 


XV. 


The reason of this dire communication 

Was that he grew impertinent, and wish’d 

With his ador’d to have an explanation 

And make proposals ;—but his hopes were dish’d: 
For when her beaus grew tired of their probation, 
Then Arabella of her beaus grew tired, 

For courtship, more than marriage, she desired. 


XVI. 


And so this suitor made a quick secession. 
The next of Arabella’s beaus was one 

Call’d Peter Cobb—an author by profession, 
A stranger wight the sun ne’er shined upon ; 
Few worldly goods had Peter in possession ; 
A little puny mortal, with a shape 

Much less of humour in it, than of ape. 


XVII. 


Peter still lov’d the ladies, and address’d 

Much tender poetry to Arabella, 

Of “ arrows sticking in his glowing breast,” 
Hearts, darts, loves, doves, et cetera. Poor fellow! 
He rang’d the mundane orb, north, south, east, west; 
Nor let the treasures of the sea escape, 

For metaphors to express her face and shape. 


XVIII, 


But all in vain ;—alas, what tears were shed! 
How sigh’d and groan’d poor Peter in despair ! 
When Arabella had his verses read, 

Then stuck the twisted fragments in her hair, 

’T win’d in the curls that shined upon her head ; 
From whence it seem’d that his poetic art 

“ Play’d round the head, but came not to the heart.” 





xIx. 


An elegy, much in the style of Gray, 

That very night did Peter Cobb compose, 
Bidding a last farewell to “ cheerful clay,” 
Resolv’d, next morning, when the sun arose, 
To dance the remnant of his life away 

On that divine catholicon—a rope— 

The last resort of disappointed hope. 


xx. 


But Peter thought, when cool reflection came, 

“ Ah surely ’tis an awful thing to die ; 

And e’en the prospect of immortal fame 

Can scarce support us, when pale death is nigh ; 
And then, a rope ;—there’s something in that name, 
Most horrible to persons of nice feeling, 

It chafes the neck and honor, past all healing. 


XXiI. 


Next in the catalogue, was one who came 
From Alabama, or some southern clime. 

He wooed industriously the cruel dame, 

But wooed her not, like Peter Cobb, in rhyme : 
He was a man of facts, John Brown by name ; 
A merchant, journeying from his distant woods, 
To get a wife, and purchase other goods. 


XXIl. 


Far in some forest, scarce within the ken 

Of human mortals, save the Indians nigh, 

John Brown had fixed his home, (a sort of pen 
Composed of logs,) intending to supply 

Rum and tobacco to the Choctaw men; 

With other fancy articles of trade, 

By which, ’twas thought, much money could be 


made. 


XXIll. 


John Brown, (like many others of our land,) 

Profit in view, and licence not to pay, 

Would at the gates of Pluto take his stand, 

And sell gin toddy, on a summer’s day, 

To thirsty souls who chane’d to come that way ; 

“ Make money,” was his motto, all the rest 

Was left to heav’n, “ for heav’n,” said he, “ knows 
best.” 


XXIV. 


That’s true enough; and so, to heav’n we leave it, 
Returning to our heroine’s list of suitors. 

One youth there was, (however you receive it,) 
For whom this queen of feminine sharp-shooters 
Felt true affection, tho’ compell’d to grieve it 

By love of conquest, and a wish to tarry 

Some years, ere yielding her consent to marry. 


XXV. 


She was resolv’d, however, that at last 

Young Herbert should enjoy that prize, her hand ; 
But, lest the favoured swain should hope too fast, 
She mix’d, at times, some coldness with the bland 
And sugar’d glances she upon him cast. 

He press’d his suit ;—with some offended pride, 
She made evasions, but not quite denied. 


XXVI. 


Doubtless she thought, if aught of hope remain’d, 
The ardent lover would attend her will : 

Ah, hapless maiden! hearts by love enchain’d 
May feel some throbs of proud resentment still. 
From further suit the haughty youth refrain’d ; 
Deeming his love unworthily was set 

Upon that heartless being, a coquette. 
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XXVII. 


Ah, why with less vivacity appears 

The maid who lately knew no touch of woe ? 
Why is her lonely pillow wet with tears? 

pm tears conceal’d, with deeper anguish flow. 
Each day renew’d her grief, confirm’d her fears ; 
For Herbert came no more; then first she knew 
Her promis’d bliss, unsteady and untrue. 


XXVIII. 


Now Herbert sought the fair Matilda’s shrine, 
And strove his former passion to forget ; 

For few the fair Matilda could outshine, 

And many captives floundered in her net. 
Although not quite “ angelic,” or “ divine,” 
She was extremely pretty ; that’s enough 

For a judicious compliment or puff. 


XXIX. 


At plays and balls young Herbert now appears, 
With fond Matilda ever at his side, 

Their soft discourse poor Arabella hears, 

And felt her love less wounded than her pride. 
Her laugh affected scarce conceals her tears. 
Her haughty rival, with triumphant eyes, 
Rejoices, glories, in the captur’d prize. 


xXx. 


Now Arabella had an ancient aunt, 

Prudent and sage, as ancient aunts all are ; 

To her the maid confides those fears that haunt 
Her breast, with something bordering on despair. 
The senior dame beholds with eye askaunt 
Herbert in converse with Matilda join’d, 

And weigh’d his conduct in her knowing mind: 


XXXi. 


She saw his glances search the room around, 
And rest on Arabella; if her eyes 

Met his, then suddenly upon the ground 
Young Herbert’s glances fell. In his replies 
Absent he was, as if in study drown’d. 

His fitful mirth assumed, might strive in vain 
To hide his inward musings from Auat Jane. 


XXXII. 


Aunt Jane, in private, thus her niece address’d: 

“ Grieve not, my child, your doubts have ground- 
less prov’d, 

Had Herbert's tongue his ardent love confess’d, 

*Twere proof less positive that you are lov’d; 

By actions, more than words, is love express’d, 

T have I mark’d, and read within his soul 

Passion too deep, too boundless to control. 


XXXIlII. 


“ Now let his policy by ours be met; 

Select some person from your suitor train, 

On whom your fond affection must be set-— 
Start not—I mean, such passion you must feign 
In self-defence. Be every action weigh’d ; 

By over-acting is the scheme betray’d. 


XXXIV. 


“ Still seem to hide the passion you affect ; 
But more than all our stratagem ’twill aid 
To give the world some reason to suspect 
A marriage contract shortly to be made. 

If Herbert then continue his neglect, 

The case is hopeless ;—but till then forbear 
From yielding prematurely to despair.” 








XXXV. 


Soon Arabella had resolv’d to take 

This good advice. It seem’d an able plan. 

And, not a tedious narrative to make, 

She thought John Brown would be the proper man 
For this experiment ; he—* wide awake” 

In most affairs that might of profit prove, 

Was very dull in the affairs of love! 


XXXVI. 


Of Yankee birth and principles, he knew 

How bargains should be made, and something more ; 
There his experience was his counsel true ; 

But place him in a path untrod before, 

And ’twas a labyrinth without a clue. 

Thus narrow minds their talents may display, 

Be wise at home, but idiots when away. 


XXXVII. 


John Brown—(oh how unmusical the name !) 
John Brown, so well enabled to sustain 

A character for cunning, now became 

The dupe of Arabella’s old aunt Jane. 

John Brown is bitten by a toothless dame ! 
And where’s the man, so low in self-esteem, 
But love may flatter with an air-born dream? 


XXXVIII. 


And more especially, if woman’s art 

Combine with love to lead his wits astray ; 

And woman, in all trickeries of the heart, 

Can still out-yankee Yankees, and betray 

Traitors themselves. Brown play’d his Yankee 


part; 
Talk’d of his spacious lands in Alabama, 
And further expectations from his “ mammy.” 


XXXIX. 


More than two hundred negroes, he declar’d 
Were in his rice and cotton fields employ’d, 

At which account Aunt Jane and Lenox stared, 
And several rival suitors felt annoy’d. 

Lenox wish’d much to see his daughter pair’d 
With such a wealthy mortal, and aunt Jane 
Wish’d Arabella’s heart were free again. 


Xi. 


In fact the good old lady had conceiv’d 

Another project ;—namely, to induce 

Her niece to take John Brown, whom she believ’d 
A mere decoy-duck, for a genuine goose, 

That is—a husband. Aunty’s heart was griev’d 
To think cold-bosomed Herbert should succeed, 
Be cheated into bliss !—* too much indeed.” 


xLI. 


Now—the best portion of the tale before us— 
The plot fast thickening and the interest growing, 
This closing stanza comes in, like a chorus, 

Some shadowy prospect of the future showing ; 
Our second canto is a perfect storehouse 

Of entertaining matter; but, like magic, 

The third will change into the dismal tragic. 


[End of the First Canto.] 


a 


The mountains of Seger, in Arabia, produce 
frankincense; and those of Safra, the balm of 
Mecca, from the amyris opobasamum, which in 
the early ages sold for its weight in gold. 





TO C@LEBS. 





Written for the Lady’s Book. 


TO CCELEBS. 


Is rr possible that in the refined and culti- 
vated society of Philadelphia, there are to be 
found cases like that of Celebs and his friends? 
One would suppose the American Athens actu- 
ally sparkled with beauty and talent, and that 
the difficulty would be, not where to seek, but 
how to choose. Such heroes if they would be- 
come “lords in matrimony,” must borrow a les- 
son from the chivalric sons of the south, who 
hold it high treason in gallantry to insinuate a 
word to the disparagement of the fair, while 
their loyalty they manifest, by laying hearts at 
our feet, and destinies at our command; for 
fortune, we have .it, when we win true affec- 
tion. But I am of opinion, that Celebs has 
taken the cue from a certain “ Jack Brag,” and 
is seeking amusement in the shape of adven- 
ture. I cannot seriously believe a man who is 
intellectual and imaginative, as his writing be- 
speak him, could reach the age of thirty un- 
touched by the tender passion—such impossi- 
bility is only for the stoic; and if possessed of 
the — of feeling, and creating attach- 
ment, where lies the secret of failure ? 

sie ms tet nee oe, 


With the talisman’s glittering glo 
Has Hope been that bird to thee” bes 


If so, then has it told a flattering tale to delude 
the young days, and now to mock his fortune in 
an old age of celibacy. 

The great enemy to marriage in this country, 
is ambition. Providence has given us in the 
abundant resources of our wide land, all the 
means of comfort, if industry but put the shoul- 
ders to the wheels. The institutions that pre- 
tendingly make all men equal, conjure up the 
desire in all to be on the first round of the lad- 
der of greatness; and that quality in most 
minds, and particularly the weak, is compre - 
hended in the single word—riches ! 

They know but little of woman’s heart, who 
think that her love can be bought with gold. 
Perhaps, in the large cities of our Union, 
where the aristocracy of wealth prevails, and 
war is waged against all sentiment, matches of 
“convenience” may take place. It is the con- 
sequence of the boundless love of pleasure and 
extravagance imbibed from foreign intercourse, 
which threatens to subdue us, as the gold of 
Persia did the Greeks, till the spirit of’ hardy 
and laborious virtue that animated our ances- 
tors has become but a memory, and patriotism, 
aname. At the south, we are less exposed to 
this influence, and have all the happiness 
arising from simplicity of desires; and here, 
love, which fled the approach of false refine- 
ments and luxury, has raised a beautiful tem- 
ple, while enough of the faithful yet remain, to 
attend the altar, and trim the lamp of the true 
worship. 

Does Celebs ask in earnest, for a ae 
vour? J have scarcely the experience to an- 


nius will dazzle, and good qualities extort more 
than a passing admiration, while fashion, and 
the thousand Tiopant vanities that men so of- 
ten surround themselves with, attract as many 
weak heads, as do the stronger temptations of 
worth and talents. She, however, who thinks 
that fortune, and not destiny, “ has marked her 
for her own,” desires to be the friend and cho- 
sen of him whom the impassioned Zarah calls 
worthy of the name of man ; one whose thoughts 
and exertions are for others rather than him- 
self; whose high purpose is adopted on just 
principles, and never abandoned while proper 
efforts are likely to accomplish it; one who will 
neither seck an indirect advantage by a spe- 
cious road, nor take an evil path to gain a real 
good purpose. Such u man were one for whom 
a woman’s heart should beat constant while he 
breathes, and break when he dies. 

These may be youthful dreams, but to dream, 
is the poetry of existence ; and not even disap- 
pointment shall cheat me of the pleasure. Life 
abounds too much in the beautiful to make us 
banish hope, or sear the unseared heart with 
suspicions, which the dull realities do not force 
upon us; for we can never be altogether un- 
happy whatever the lot, while the mind is 
honestly though humbly employed, and the 
feelings are kept young—as the brightness of 
youth may continue, though time has run away 
with our teens. 


It may be expected that I should describe 
the lady who addresses Celebs; but I had 
rather leave her to the delicate penciling of the 


imagination. Candour employs a rough touch, 
and the portrait from that hand would not be 
captivating. But this much I will say, nature 
has not been less kind to her than to most per- 
sons, and she has not yet reached that period of 
life at which the ancients decreed a woman 
should consecrate her mirror to the service of 
Venus; because, being no longer young, she 
was presumed to have for it no further use. 
The moderns are more polite ; as Byron says, a 
man till he is thirty must not call a woman 
plain, though she be a very Gorgon. So by ap- 

aling to the vanity of his years, we compel 

im to be courteous. As for the golden charms 
that gild the husband’s pride, and so often in- 
cite the race of the lover, yet mar it in his mar- 
riage, I have none. In very early life, I lost 
both father and mother; and what they may 
have had in store, was spent in the casualities 
of time. Kind relatives have cherished me as 
their own, and perhaps would hardly spare me 
now, even for a husband. 

Though willing, upon a fit occasion, to 
change the blessing of singleness, yet would I 
mingle with it a little philosophy, and upon no 
conditions venture upon that broad sea of dou- 
ble life for the balance of my years, unless it 
were while the flower yet holds its fragrance, 
and the leaves their deepest green. A friend 
once addressed me some lines, two of the 





of the traits that win their way to female 
swer so delicate a question; but I believe, ge-| 


verses of which illustrate my own opinions so 
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well on this subject, that I will employ them— 
they are these: 


* Iflove in our youth bring fond hearts ote 

*Tis right they should join, and be tied in the band ; 
But if all things don’t suit, oh, keep me forever, 

From the fate that’s inflicted by Hymen’s strong hand.” 


** There’s much to console in these cords which I finger, 
And painting and music can surely combine, 

To mellow the hours which in age must oft linger, 

As love when he’s old—is no longer divine.” 


Celebs speaks cf an extensive acquaintance 
in Europe. Must we then believe the gay, 
magical “je ne scai quoi” of the French woman, 
the German mystic sentimentality, and the 
English retiring softness, to be but a fable, 
since the spells were powerless on him; or had 
he as a true American, armed himself with an 
indifference only to be yielded to a country- 
woman?! If so, we will pardon his fastidious- 
ness, and for the sake of his good faith, wish 
him success in such a “ ladye-love” as he de- 
sires: he might, perhaps, have better pleased, 
by taking more consideration for feminine cu- 
riosity ; he should have stated what was his 
condition in life, his habits, and pursuits, and 
from these the ladies might have formed their 
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own estimate of his character, trusting to his 
gentlemanly honour, that he spoke the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

It was by chance I read a few days since, 
the communication from Celebs in “The La- 
dy’s Book.” A something, I know not what, 
m dare me in the style, and possessing a taste 
for adventure in “ gaieté de ceur,” I determined 
to answer it. I hope my motive is properly 
understood, for I do not wish to be confounded 
with the young ladies whom McKenzie con- 
demns. I reverence too highly the delicacy of 
our sex to compromise it nently, with all my 
love of the romantic; but fully satisfied my in- 
cognito is impenetrable, I have allowed my pen 
to ramble on, as fancy or feeling colored the 
thought of the moment. If it should be the 
wish of Celebs, I have not the least objection 
to continuing the correspondence ; provided, 
Mrs. Hale will allow an unoccupied corner of 
her interesting periodical to be devoted to such 
little matters. And now, wishing him and his 
friends all health and happiness, I bid them 
adieu. 


July 21st, 1838. 


CaHOKIA. 


The soul's dark cottage, battered and deeayed. 
Lets in new lights through chinks which time has made. 


Some time ago, Dr. Drake presented the 
world with some admirable volumes, entitled 
“Literary Hours,” and it is well known that 
Lord Byron commenced his poetical life by pub- 
lishing his “Hours of Idleness.” Though un- 
blessed by the talent of either, since I shall pre- 
sume to occupy far less space, perhaps I may 
be allowed to offer some of the desultory and 
ae thoughts which naturally arise in 
the “ Hours of a Convalescent.” 

There are few, even amongst the young, who 
cannot to a certain degree sympathise with the 
feelings, whether mental or organic, which be- 
long to those who are slowly emerging from a 
state of extreme languor, or acute suffering, into 
that species of twilight enjoyment, promised ra- 
ther than realised by returning health. There 
is, I well recollect, in Miss Mitford’s tragedy 
of Foscari, a certain signior, who describes his 
sensations on his first going out after sickness 


in the most felicitous poetry, and with the strict- | 











human beings who do not rejoice in the acquisi- 
tion of life, however burthened it may be with 
those evils, which in the eyes of the more hap- 
pily situated, might seem to render it not only 
valueless but loathsome; and we frequently hear 
from persons who have apparently not one sin- 
gle tie on earth, and even when their views 
have been directed heavenward, speak of a 
dangerous illness in terms of the utmost horror, 
and of their escape from death as matter of re- 
joicing beyond measure :—the very old, the in- 
firm, the childless, the houseless* do this in 
nineteen cases out of twenty, and cling with a 
tenacity to life proportioned to the time they 
have held it, old people being generally found 
less willing to die than the young. That this 
clinging of the heart to life is a merciful dispo- 
sition in our nature we cannot doubt, for so 
many are the pains and infirmities of age, that 
without a counteracting influence of this na- 
ture, those in declining life would be apt to 


est truth; but at this season of the year it is not | forget the lessons of faith and patience, and 


easy to partake the raptures which sea, and sky, 
and earth alike impart to one escaped from the 
confinement of a sick bed, and restored to the 
refreshing charms of nature—no! the season of 
fogs and short days forbid the power of ecstacy, 
though they admit the sober comforts which at- 
tend on renovation and fire-side felicity. 

The royal poet of the Hebrews exclaims, 
“truly it is a pleasant thing to be thankful ;” 
and cold and worthless must that heart be, 
which does not re-echo the sentiment, more es- 
pecially at such a period of gne’s existence, as 
that which informs us by returning strength and 
faculties of its renewal. There are scarcely any 





seek for that grave which offered the repose 
their wearied and exhausted nature required. 

I remember a poem of Crabbe’s, which, like 
all his writings, brought home the truth of that 
weakness in human beings, which yet seems 
from its universality, a portion of our common 
nature. His little “ , overcome with the fa- 
tigues of the day, still refuses to go to bed, 
though it is the only place where he can find 
the rest he needs—“a little longer,” is all his 


* Ido know, notwithstanding, that some poor people in 
our workhouse, as now conducted, earnestly desire death ; 
the laws of man have conquered the laws of nature.—4uthor. 
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cry; and thus age like infancy asks “a little 
longer” that life which has lost every charm, 
and combines almost every discomfort—alas! 
for the dignity of rational mankind. We must 
look to a power beyond ourselves for strength 
to meet unshrinkingly the king of terrors. 

To those who have lately been passing 
“ through the valley of the shadow of death,” 
and are returning to the cares, the business, 
and the pleasures of life; the world must ap- 
pear in a most extraordinary bustle, for even 
the oldest cannot remember a time when such 
a spirit of loyalty pervaded all classes, and “ the 
Queen, the Queen,” rings on all ears, and is 
re-echoed in all hearts. Loyalty, for many 
years completely out of fashion as a feeling, 
though adopted as a criterion of opinion, seems 
to hftve suddenly resumed its former empire, 
and despite of all the lessons of philosophy, ex- 
pediency, and political economy, to have fallen 
upon us with a power altogether irresistible, 
and one of so sweet and endearing a character, 
that even the coldest reasoner, and the most 
parsimonious contriver, are moulded by its influ- 
ence. Aldermen and common councilmen be- 
come chivalrous in their devotion to their 
young and lovely queen, and it is only fair to 
conclude that those who so freely open their 
purses for her honour, would draw their swords 
in her defence were it needful. How much of 
the sentiment thus awakened belongs to her 
Majesty’s situation as the sovereign of a mighty 
empire, on which the sun never sets, the dis- 
penser of benefits, and the fountain of honour ; 
how much, to those more homefelt and heartfelt 
ties, which spring from her sex, her youth, in- 


nocence, beauty, and fatherless state, is not ne- 


cessary to inquire. Enough to know that on 
this very day (for her procession is now on its 
way to the city)* the eyes of many a fond pa- 
rent will gaze on her with delight, the hearts 
of many throb with enthusiastic and manly 
joy, who will never think of analysing their 
emotions, nor will the schoolmaster at such an 
hour care to assist them. 

The lovely face of the boy King Edward the 
Sixth, the dignified and yet gracious bearing of 
Elizabeth (that star of promise to a suffering 
land,) doubtless excited glowing welcome in 
their respective visits to the city; and, unques- 
tionably the visit of George the Third and his 
amiable consort, awakened much admiration 
and love in a people from whom the young 
monarch had been previously excluded ; but I 
apprehend that none of these royal personages 
won such “ golden opinions,” such intense afiec- 
tion, such ardent curiosity, or discriminating 
admiration as must take place on this impor- 
tant occasion. How different is the London of 
our day, to the London of even the latest men- 
tioned royal visitants? what an increase in the 
size, the population, the knowledge, taste, and 
perception of the inhabitants! yet in the great 
heart of the mighty multitude there may be 


* It is needful here to remark that this paper has been 
long in progress. Mrs. Hofland has herself but just recovered 
from an almost death-bed sickness ; and though the events 
are only a short time past, these reminisences may be not un- 
acceptable to our readers; and the more so, when in the 
multitude of mighty changes to which our busy world is 
subject, even this, the recollection of a grand and interesting 
spectacle, on which all hearts set so greet a thought, is al- 
most blotted out from the tablet of memory. 
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little change; the sense of joy and approval 
the gratification of affectionate curiosity, the 
warm wishes inspired by the contagion of plea- 
sure and the presence of grandeur, will rise as 
they were wont under such circumstances, and 
I sincerely trust there will be none found in 
that countless crowd, who will not accept the 
happiness it offered them, though it is but for a 
day—are not many of the best reminiscences 
of life far shorter in duration? The memory 
of the queen’s visit will live long after all who 
beheld it are gone down to the dust; and they 
all, nevertheless, partake a sense of its immor- 
tality, they can tell to their children’s children 
something connected with the glories, the ex- 
pectations, the sensibilities belonging to that 
memorable day. 

The annuals are, or will be, soon afloat, for 
they are the flowers of November, and have 
now so long enlivened that gloomy month, that 
to look for them in vain, would “deepen the 
horror” of its darkest fogs. We are told from 
year to year that there will be a falling off in 
this point, but hitherto when one has dropped 
two have sprung in its place, and accordingly 
this year promises to be more splendid than all 
which have hitherto preceded it, especially in 
pictorial brilliance, which is, in truth, the strong 
attraction of this description of books. The art 
of engraving has now arrived at such perfec- 
tion in this country, and the power of multiply- 
ing copies, since the use of steel plates was 
adopted, is becoine so great, that the cheapness 
of these admirable works tempts many to be- 
come purchasers; and of course whilst a taste 
for the fine arts is inculcated, the industrious 
and talented find support. It is, nevertheless, 
little dreamt by the admirers of those beautiful 
books how poorly the purveyors for their plea- 
sure are remunerated—little do they think that 
the patient engraver, who transmits with added 
beauty ta their eye the forms of surpassing 
loveliness, day after day has sat from twelve to 
sixteen hours at the task, in order to procure 
the bare means of support to himself and 
family. There are no men in all our great and 
busy metropolis who are literally such slaves to 
their occupation as engravers; loss of health, 
that first great blessing of existence, and loss 
sight, without which they cease to possess the 
means of life, too frequently ensue; and the ca- 
lamities of this class of artists might be placed 
beside the “calamities of authors,” so admira- 
bly displayed by the elder D’Israeli, with all 
the claims of unhappy brotherhood. That high 
prices are given to great names for plates, I 
am fully aware ; but so wearisome and difficult 
is the work required by the public (now rendered 
fastidious by knowledge,) that money scarcely 
can repay the Jahour demanded and the time 
bestowed. 

Novels by Bulwer, Mrs. Hall, and Mrs. 
Trollope, have given a spirited outset to the 
publishing season, which was much wanted, 
since the shadow of the spring panic still rested 
on the land; doubtless many others will follow, 
but we question whether any will make as posi- 
tive an impression as the Jast, for it may be 
truly said that the lady has pulled not one but 
many houses about her ears. “Earnest Maltra- 
vers’ is always admired, if not always praised ; 
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for the genius of its author compels admiration. 
“Uncle Horace” is pronounced Mrs. Hall’s 
happiest effort; and “ Ethell Churchill” spoken 
of as “ worthy the author of “Corinne ;’” but 
in the “ Vicar of Wrexhill” a rod is waved over 
persons of all parties in politics and religion, 
though they alike acknowledge the ability and 
apparent honesty of intention in the writer. 
To me it was truly an awful book, for there 
was an air of truthfulness in the characters that 
compelled belief: yet the intention of the wri- 
ter, or rather that which is ascribed to her, 
never entered my mind. I had no idea that 
she sought to immolate a party, or exhibit as 
the conduct of many, that which she had wit- 
nessed in a single family; and this impression 
remains, notwithstanding her own words near 
the close of the book, implying contempt for 
what she deems a sectarian party. It strikes 
me that she has witnessed some individual de- 
linquency like that which she reveals, and of 
course, by the aid of imagination, exaggerates ; 
which has alarmed and disgusted her, and 
which she has, therefore, exposed, with all the 
powers of a mind gifted with “deathless sa- 
tire,” and prone to deal in extremes. She 
cannot mean to say, “that deceit and selfish- 
ness, the love of money, and the indulgence of 
sinful passion, are the prevailing characteristics 
of men who, in the very position they have 
taken, as reformers of the church, challenge 
observation, and who have in numerous cases 
adopted slowly, and on the conviction arising 
from examination, that conduct in private life, 
and those doctrines in public, which they now 
hold to be their duty, as ministers of the gos- 
pel, to promulgate. 

Sincerely must every humble Christian, and 
more especially every attached churchman, la- 
ment that there should be any schism in a body 
where all are called upon for the strength of 
concord and unanimity; and nothing can be 
more evident than that widening a wound is 
not the way to heal it. Had the admirable tact, 
the pungent wit, and discriminating judgment 
of Mrs. Trollope been applied to the concoction 
of a story which should bring two good vicars 
in contrast or contact, so as to show each what 


* was excellent in the other and wanting in him- 


self—giving new lights to old principles— 
taming the enthusiasm of one party, and warm- 
ing the lukewarmness of the other: giving that 
“charity which thinketh no evil” to both, and 
that scriptural self-examination which, unques- 
tionably, good men on either side do practise, 
so that eventually they became like-minded— 
how much better would she have employed her 
“<2 wonderful talents. 

he concluding book of the “ Gems” is pub- 
lished, and is highly creditable to the editor, 
being, in the opinion of many, superior to those 
which have preceded it. The poets here intro- 
duced are all modern, and of course all our first 
names are found, and many of those who ma 
be termed second. Among the latter I saw wit 
sincere pleasure that of Dibdin; for unquestion- 
ably his country ought to cherish his memory, 
not only for the pleasure he has communicated, 
but the actual service he has conferred upon it. 
All the poets in this work have short accounts 
of their lives given by Mr. S. C. Hall, with 








eat ability; and he informs us, in that of poor 

ibdin, that the pension granted to him by the 
country was, in his old age, taken from him by 
the ministry who succeeded those that granted 
it, so that the close of his life was embittered 
by difficulties he could not guard against, and 
penury rendered more oppressive by infirmity. 
How long must these paltry savings, these 
drops from the fountain of her wealth, be with- 
held from the parched lips of her most meri- 
torious and useful children by the Queen of 
nations? The songs of Dibdin were not only 
invaluable to our seamen, but to the whole 
population, for they inculcated the most noble 
sentiments and the purest affections through 
the happiest medium, and they brought every 
class of society acquainted with each other at 
that period when the energies and sympathies 
of all, for the safety of all, were most impera- 
tively demanded. 

Several poets who well merit a niche in the 
temple of Fame do not, however, appear in this 
book; for we neither find Townsend, whose 
“ Armageddon” made so great an impression 
twenty years since; Atherston, the writer of 
“Nineveh;” Henry Neele, whose exquisite 
little dramas unite so much pure imagination 
with polished verse; nor Wiffen, the translator 
of Tasso and author of many beautiful lyrics. 
Surely this argues somewhat of a partiality in 
favour of personal and existing friends not 
quite fair to those who merit so much of grate- 
ful remembrance, as do these and other “ Sons 
of the Lyre?” 

There is a peculiar pleasure to the convales- 
cent in opening a book, and even turning over 
the leaves, when the power of finding interest 
in that or any other thing has been some weeks 
denied to us. It is a’kind of re-entrance into 
the world, a meeting of old friends, an exertion 
of forgotten but welcome power, an assurance 
that our faculties are restored, and the promise 
of life accompanied by its usual privileges, and 
the heart is at once strengthened and soften- 
ed by the gratitude such sensations naturally 
awaken. 

In itself thankfulness is a delicious emotion, 
but it rises into sublime affection when our 
heavenly Father is the object; when in hv- 
mility and penitence we acknowledge the jus- 
tice of our past chastenings, and, in hope and 
joy, receive the sense of reviving life in our 
veins, and re-animated perception in our minds, 
enabling us to exclaim—* The living, the liv- 
ing shall praise thee.” Not a gleam of blue in 
the firmament, not a fading autumn flower, can 
meet the eye without touching the heart, and 
the slightest acquaintance is hailed as a faith- 
ful friend, whilst those who are friends indeed, 
whether by ties of consanguinity or habit, and 
more especially those whom we hold by the 
most sacred bond (which alone could be dis- 
severed by the death we so lately expected) 
become tenfold more dear and more necessar 
—they are seen through a new medium, whic 
if too languid to impart couleur de rose has, in 
the tenderness which inspires it, hues far more 
endearing than either youth or beauty inspire. 
The kindness which soothes the hour of pain 
and cheers the long evening of helpless lan- 
guor—which can endure complaint, forgive 
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impatience, and nourish hope, has a claim on 
love and gratitude beyond all others. 

Fair and —_ reader, whatever may be the 
happiness of thy situation, the celebrity of thy 
charms, or the extent of thy accomplishments, 
believe in this assurance, for it offers consola- 
tion to every Season of life and under every 
change of circumstance—man, in the incon- 
stancy of his nature, or the multiplicity of his 
engagements, may lose the sense of admiration 
which once bound him in willing captivity to 
thy beauty, the obligations he owes to thy 
merit, and his own duty—but never will he 
cease to remember her who consoled him in 
sickness and raised him up to health; who bore 





the equerulous reproach, the vain caprice of the 
sufferer, sustained the weakened mind, en- 
couraged the wavering faith of the anxious 
patient, and welcomed ‘to returning life the 
trembling frame and faltering steps of the con- 
valescent. He, to whom thou hast promised 
obedience, and in whom thou hast found pro- 
tection, may be bowed even in the pride of his 
strength by sorrow or disease, and with the 
mighty Cesar, cry “give me some drink,” 
“like a sick girl,” and rarely will he forget 
the draught received from fond solicitude and 
sweetened by connubial sympathy, or fail, in 
his own turn, to become in her day of suffering 
a “ministering angel.” 
London. 
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BY A POOR GENTLEMAN. 


THE IRISH BEGGAR. 


A poor Irish beggar presented himself one 
day before our door. He had entirely lost the 
use of his eyes by an accident, while engaged 
in blasting rocks; and was led by the hand by 
a good-natured friend. He seemed to compre- 
hend our circumstances intuitively; and mo- 
destly asked for “old clothes.” We could not 
refuse so reasonable a request; and as the poor 
fellow seemed weary, we called him in, and 
gave hima seat. Aside from all feelings and 
principles of true benevolence, the man who 
turns by a beggar at sight, knows not what he 
loses. He need not, if unable, or if he deem 
the object unworthy, give much ; but if he be 
willing to relax his dignity, and invite to con- 
versation, he will generally find himself amply 
repaid for what he does give. At least he will 
find source for amusement in the stereotype 
tale of wo—the profound humility with which 
the most insignificant trifle is received, together 
with the accustomed “round” of thanks, which 
every vagabond co well understands. 

In the present case, however, the beggar was 
honestly deserving. ‘He was poor and help- 
less, and his friend had volunteered to lead him 
round, to enable him to obtain some necessary 
clothing.” We gave him a few garments from 
our meagre wardrobe, and he blessed us in good 
Irish; while his companion, who sat by, expa- 
tiated largely upon our “ gentlemanly” charac- 
ter, and, as each successive gift appeared, re- 
sponded by a ludicrous groan of gratitude. Our 
donation was shortly ended, and, as we owned 
an unusual hurry, we sat down to write, leav- 
ing our friends to set sail as soon as they deem- 
ed the wind fair enough. But our progress was 
miserably slow: the temptation was too great. 
We love the sons of the Emerald Isle, for their 
simplicity, their kindness, and frankness of 
heart; and above all, for their love of fun; and 
our eyes were constantly roaming from the 





table, while not unfrequently some casual re- 
mark escaped us. The old fellow, on his part, 
soon grew familiar on our extended sociability, 
and entertained us with the abstract history of 
his life and adventures, taking especial care 
that we should understand “he had been a 
dacent man in his day, and a lad of dacent 
larning.”. We humoured him at every turn, 
while he went on still more loquaciously, men- 
tioning his “ talents” repeatedly, and at last said 
he had a fine taste for poctry,(!) and, as proof 
of it, offered to repeat an epitaph he had writ- 
ten for himself, if we would like to hear it. 
We urged him, by all means, to repeat it, and 
he, nothing loth, complied. Never did the in- 
spired Horace recite an ode to his proud Mece- 
nas, with more complacent pride, good reader, 
than did our blind beggar to your humble ser- 
vant. It was difficult for us to command the 
muscles of our countenance; but we remem- 
bered that the bard was a brother in affliction 
with Homer and Milton, and as his friend kept 
his eyes bent to the floor, in grateful considera- 
tion of the jackets and trowsers aforesaid, we 
knew we were safe. 

“ Well, friend, your epitaph has some pecu- 
liar beauties, and we should be obliged if you 
would allow us to copy it, while you repeat it 
again.” “ And it’s I that'll be obleeged, intire- 
ly,” said he, and we proceeded to copy, from 
his dictation ; 


THE BEGGAR'S EPITAPH. 


“ It’s of this life I set no store— 

I’ve passed my days amongst the poor ; 

I have begged my bread from door to door, 
As my great Master done before : 

The path of varethy I seeked and trod, 

As it was the gift of God: 

I am now arrived at my long home, 

And died a member to the Church of Rome.” 
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We complimented him anew on his perform- 
ance, and his heart was fully opened. “It was 
a fine epitaph, indade, and if he ever lived to 
get back to ould Ireland, he’d have it cut upon 
his head-stone. Och! he had talents would be 
very useful to some folks!’ And he went on to 
recite us another effusion. It was written, it 
seems, for a young woman in New York, who 
had treated him with kindness, and he called it 
“The Accomplishment of Miss Mc ——.” Our 
gravity was more endangered than by the for- 
mer recital, and we could not refrain from the 
request of a copy of it. He was all willingness. 
“ But what was the name of the young lady— 
we did not know what to entitle it.” “The ac- 
complishment of any female, sure, and we could 
put any young lady’s name to it we ‘plased, if 
we wished to use it.” So we wrote: 


“THE ACCOMPLISHMENT OF ANY FEMALE.” 


“ This lovely fair crathure, 
The goddess of Nathure, 
With gentility and varethy 

There’s none can her excel: 
She is gifted by Nathure, 
Accomplished with behaviour, 
She is an attraction 

To all the young men.” 


We of course bestowed all suitable encomi- 
ums, and asked him, moreover, if the young 
lady was pretty. “Och, an’ how could I tell! 
She trated me kindly, and so I wrote it.” “ You 
are certainly something of a poet!” Och,” 
said he again, and his eyes rolled joyously, and 
a chuckling complacent laugh escaped him, 
“an’ I was half ‘slued’ when I wrote it!” 

Never were we more forcibly reminded of 
our Uncle Jonathan’s pithy exclamation—*“ Na- 
ter is nater.” Thus it is--in whatever situation 
or circumstances you find him—man pants for 
fame; and the prince and the beggar alike toil 
a life-time to obtain an epitaph. 


Speaking of epitaphs reminds us of a small 
collection in our portiolio. Reader, we are a 
professed lover of what our friend Dick Bacon 
has termed “ Churchyard Literature.” It is 
true, we like a sentimental stroll in a church- 
yard, in the still evening, to muse in quiet over 
the silent dwellings of the dead: but we love 
also to rove in the broad and garish light of 
day, in an antique burial place, to “ forage,” as 
Dick would say, “on its literary remains.” On 
a similar excursion, a few days since, we ob- 
tained our present small number of epitaphs. 
Among the tombs of recent data we found some 
of decidedly the “ better” order. The following 
is in excellent taste: 


* But still one hope the bosom cheers, 
By deep regret and sorrow riven— 
When we have passed this vale of tears, 

That we shall meet again in heaven.” 


The following, on the grave-stone of a child, 
struck us as pretty: 
“O think not, grave, that we resign 
This treasure as for ever thine: 
We only ask a transient stay, 
Till heaven unfold the eternal day.” 








The following, though of ordinary verse, we 
deemed worth transcribing : 


“ No pain, no grief, nor anxious fear 
Invade thy bounds—nor mortal woes 

Can reach the peaceful sleeper here, 
And angels guard her soft repose.” 


The following seemed one of the best epi- 
taphs we had ever found. It sounds much like 
Dr. Young, though we know not its author: 


—_—_—_——" The grave, 
Dark lattice, letting in eternal day.” 


Now for the strange spots. Ona rough, brown 
stone, of awkward structure, we were charmed 
with a beautiful specimen of versification : 


“ Friends weep not in vain, 
Prepare to die 

For with me you must 
Shortly lie.” 


Near it, we read another, while the awful 
face, carved on the top of the head-stone, grin- 
ned * ghastly smiles” at us: 

“ Behold my tomb 

My grave how small 
Yet large enough 

To earth you all.” 

We passed on till our eye was arrested by 
the following laconic warning: 

“« My advice to my friends and all— 
Prepare for a midnight call.” 


The beauty of another “sentiment” consist- 
ed chiefly in a rare grammatical construction : 


“ Here lies our darling bright 
And God above has took his right.” 

The next we deemed worthy of note, was a 
brief biographical sketch : 

“ Here lies a lovely youth, 

Who sought the Lord, and loved the truth.” 

But the most remarkable stone in the yard, 
was a neat, carefully carved one, of recent date. 
It was erected by an affectionate husband over 
the grave of his wife, and contained the fol- 
lowing striking truth: 

“ Death will dissolve the tenderest tie 
That nature forms below ; 

Our dearest friends are called to die, 
And we are left to woo. (!) 

A friend at our elbow, the veritable Dick, 
aforesaid, whispered us, that the disconsolate 
widower was married a six month thereafter! 
Reader, we came away then! 


On looking over an old file of papers, some 
days since, we found some rare epitaphs. As 
they are given with all the honest air of truth, 
we deem them trust-worthy. 

In a churchyard in Dorchester, (Massachu- 
setts, we think,) is the following: 

“ On the 21st of March, 
God’s angels made a search; 
Around the door they stood— 
They took a maid, 
It is said, 
And cut her down like wood.” 


In Framingham, a double gravestone contains 
the following : 
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“ My trembling heart with grief o’erflows, 
While I record the death of those 
Who died by thunder sent from heaven, 
In 1777.” 
Ina grave-yard in Pepperell is the following: 
“In youth he was a scholar bright, 
In — took great delight ; 
He was a Major’s only son— 
It was for love he was undone.” 
Near the same is, 
“ Benjamin Parker, near 83, 
Respectable you once did see ; 


His grandson now lies over hin— 
We all must feel the effects of sin.” 





But the merriest thing, by way of epitaph, is 
that of Cotton Mather’s, for a friend, named 
Ralf Partridge, and contained in the collection 
before alluded to. Itis simply, 


“ A volavit.” 


Enough said. We intended to give but few 
at present. We design soon to make an excur 
sion among the tombs, as we are on the track 
of some rare “sentiments.” When we have 
done so, good reader, we may “ report progress.” 


Your humble servant, 


E. 


> 
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A TRADITIONARY STORY IN 


FIVE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER III. 


A Frew days after Mount Hope made the dis- 
covery that a had such agreeable friends with 
him, they all met by appointment on the sandy 
beach of the Great Lake, and in the vicinity of 
Wowoba’s war town, to have a talk where the 
Buffaloes could not hear them. Here they held 
along family discourse, in which the adventures 
of each was briefly related, with the stories of 
King Philip’s fall, and Leila’s love and capture, 
for the whole was known to the Chief. When 
this was over, they spoke of their present condi- 
tion, and finished the council by a promise on 
the part of the Chief and his family, to return 
home with the prisoners, and relinquish their 
rambling life. But to effect this, they all 
agreed to continue as strangers to each other, 
when in the presence of the Buffaloes, and to 
make immediate preparations for their journey. 
The Chief was to construct a bark canoe at one 
point, and the prisoners another at a different 
point. The mother and daughter were to parch 
a sack of corn, and dry strips of venison. All 
this was to be done as though the visiters would 
make ready to leave the tribe, and, at the same 
time, guides were to be engaged to conduct 
them across the country to the Susquehanna 
nation. When all their plans were settled, the 
Chief drew upon the sand, in the form of a dia- 
gram, the best route to the east, running it on 
to the very grave of his father. He began at 
the falls of the Niagara, passed down to the 
Lake, run along the southern shore to Fish 
Creek, from the head of which he marked a por- 
tage across to the Mohawk, down this stream to 
the Hudson, thence across the country to Long 
River, down that stream to the mouth of Ware 
River, and from the head of this, a portage to 
the great Sea. This draft was subsequently 
copied with red chalk upon birch bark; and 
Mount Hope traced it till every part of it was 
pictured on his memory. While preparations 
were actively progressing for their departure, 
the Seneca tribe, long the deadly foe of the 
Buffaloes, sent in a challenge to their enemy to 
meet them in battle in the valley of the Gene- 
see. This challenge was finally accepted, and 
15* 





the haughty Wowoba summoned his warriors to 
the field. When assembled, he recounted to 
them their former victories, and the wrongs 
they had suffered from the insulting foe. He 
then bade them be ready on the appointed day, 
and he would lead them to the enemy. The 
friendly chief would have willingly left the 
tribe with his family and followers, before the 
day of battle, but the crafty Wowoba pressed 
him into the fight by large promises, expecting 
doubtless to intimidate the foe by showing he 
had an ally in the person of the son of the re- 
nowned King Philip. The prisoner was left in 
charge of his master’s cabin, which stood near 
that occupied by his aunt and black eyed cousin, 
to whom he paid a daily visit, carrying them his 
largest trouts, and most dainty portions of veni- 
son. Here they all waited with much impa- 
tience the return of the warriors from the battle 
ground; but alas! none lived to return. The 
treacherous Senacas drew them into a narrow 
defile, closed them in at front and rear, and 
crushed them to death by rocks thrown upon 
their heads from an upper precipice; all this 
was done before the advancing warriors had 
time to reach the designated ground. The un- 
fortunate Hillalah wept the loss of her noble 
husband without ceasing, and forgetting her 
duty to her friendless daughter, indulged her 
griet until despair seized upon her, when she 
sunk away and died without a groan. 

The poor orphan Lalacoo, was now thrown 
upon a pitiless world, far from her friends, and 
without any to shelter her, save a captive cousin 
toward whom the safety of both required her to 
appear asastranger. Her loneliness was not 
her only trouble; for the unprotected state in 
which she appeared, roused the hopes of Yohoyo, 
the youthful son of the departed Wowoba, who 
had besought his father when alive to demand 
her for his bride, and he boldly laid claim to her 
hand. Against this claim, she could only enter 
the protest of tears and entreaties; which were 
so far from protecting her, that they seemed 
rather to inflame the passions of her pursuer. 
In the midst of her trouble, she resolved to find 
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her cousin and beseech him to protect her, or 
destroy her. Accordingly, as Mount Hope was 
one day retracing the diagram, drawn by his 
lost uncle in the sand upon the lake shore, she 
rushed to him from the bushes, and presenting 
him with the old penknife, begged of him to 
take it and open her heart. Her cousin took 
the knife, and looking kindly upon her, said he 
should be sorry to spill the blood of so much in- 
nocence. “Oh! cousin,” she said, “ you trifle 
with me! Dont you see Yohoyo pursues me, 
and will more than kill me? How much happier 
it will be to die by your hands than live by his! 
and when the pain is over, lay me qnietly by 
the side of my poor mother.” Her cousin re- 
plied he had seen with deep regret the bold and 
brutal conduct of Yohoyo, and had been hasten- 
ing his preparations to leave the tribe before the 
villain should have time to submit his claims to 
the council. “But our joint fate,” he contin- 
ued, “depends wholly upon secrecy; and I hope 
we are not yet discovered. I will keep the 
knife, cousin, if you please, and in lieu of open- 
ing your heart with it, I will open the heart of 
the young prince, if nothing else will save you 
from his power. “I reaily hope, however,” he 
continued, “ we shall not be compelled to resort 
to this extreme.” We must use a little policy 
cousin; and while we seem to be strangers to 
each other, we must converse by signs and 
know each other’s thoughts and wishes. You 
must say to Yohoyo, that you have just lost both 
your parents, that nature bids you weep for 
them ; that in two moons you will dry up your 
tears and look kindly upon him; and that if the 
chiefs of the nation give their consent, you may 
think favourably of his offer. There, my dear 
cousin, now go; try to be more composed, and 
pacify your pursuer. I hope it will be in my 
power to bring you good tidings after the sun 
goes down to-morrow.” 

The pacified, nay, gratified Lalacoo, returned 
thoughtfully to her cabin, near which she dis- 
covered the hated prince; but she shed no 
tears; made no entreaties; nor did she try 
even to get out of his way. This rather agreea- 
bly surprised him, and he immediately began 
the story of his love. The poor girl suffered 
him to run on for some time, and then, cellect- 
ing all her energies, stipulated for the reprieve 
of two moons, which was readily granted, and 
the prince withdrew from her presence with 
becoming respect. 

That night, Mount Hope placed his new ca- 
noe under the bank of the river just below the 
falls, and put into it two paddles, a bark mat- 
rass, two buffalo robes, two blankets, a bag of 
parched corn, some dried flesh and fish, his be 
and arrows, his tomahawk and scalping knife, 
with the means of striking fire; and, last of all, 
his birch bark chart. The next day, he threw 
himself in the way of his fair cousin, and bade 
her to secure her mother’s clothes and orna- 
ments, and meet him at the falls half an hour 
after dark. This appointment was punctually 
observed, and the moment they met, he launched 
his canoe, seated her on the skins, and was 
about to grasp his paddle, when the air rung 
with the shrill shout of the savages just on his 
head. In an instant, a host of them came thun- 
dering down the bank, bringing with them 


rocks, trees, and earth; but the prisoner, self- 
possessed, seated himself in his boat, turned her 
bow down the stream, and shot off like a race 
horse. The Indians followed the voyagers 
along the upper bank of the river for several 
miles, making the welkin ring with frightful 
howling; but it was not heard by the cousins 
after they turned into the lake and pulled along 
under the bank. 

The winds were hushed, the face of the lake 
lay like a polished mirror, and the hoot of the 
ow! broke on the surrounding stillness with an 
apparent proximity that made the little orphan 
tremble. The stars shone out but dimly, and 
here and there the flickering blaze of the hun- 
ter’s watch fire, gleamed through the boughs 
of the forest ; admonishing the fugitives of the 
spot where the enemy slept. As day light ap- 
proached, Mount Hope drew toward a small 
island, crowned with underwood, and lying at a 
safe distance from the shore. Here he landed 
with his trembling charge, and, having drawn 
his canoe into the bushes, and spread out his 
skins, they both lay down to enjoy the rest 
which the labours of the night had interrupted. 
They slept several hours, and when they awoke 
partook of their parched corn and dried flesh. 
They then rambled about the island and 
gathered wild berries; and while thus employed, 
they were discovered by Yohoyo, who had fol- 
lowed them through the night, but whose pro- 
gress had been retarded by the intervention of 
rivers and broad bays. ‘The moment he saw 
them, he plunged into the lake and made to- 
ward them; but his approach was discovered 
long before. he reached the land, and his rival 
stood ready to dispute his climbing up the bank. 
As the savage came to the shore, the battle 
commenced with odds greatly against the pur- 
suer. He nevertheless fought desperately, nor 
yielded until his head was opened with the 
hatchet. 

The travellers then immediately proposed to 
pursue their journey, for they were apprehen- 
sive that Yohoyo was not alone in the chase, 
but had merely out ran the others. They there- — 
fore launched their canoe, and pulled out fur- 
ther from the shore ; supposing they were bet- 
ter able to keep out of the way upon the water, 
than to fight a multitude on the land. Toward 
night fall the wind rose; the waves ran 
roughly; the clouds thickened and seemed to 
threaten a storm. The voyagers run in toward 
the shore, and secured themselves and canoe 
under a rocky bluff, which fortunately shut out 
both the storm and the enemy. Here they 
struck a fire, which they preserved by the aid 
of drift wood; spread their skins, and remained 
comfortable during the rough weather, which 
lasted for some days. As soon as the water 
became calm, they again set forward, and as 
they passed along the lake, counted the rivers 
which fell into the wide ‘expanse, until they 
entered Fish Creek. Were they took leave of 
the broad waters, and ascended the stream until 
they entered another lake, which was fed by a 
river running from the south east. They fol- 
lowed up this stream until its rapidity impeded 
their progress: they then stepped on shore, in- 
verted their canoe for a shelter, struck a fire, 








and reposed for the night. The next morning, 
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they consulted their map, and found they were 
at the portage, and in the midst of the Oneida 
tribe’s hunting ground. From this tribe, they 
would expect no favours should they be dis- 
covered; they therefore prepared to start across 
the country to the Mohawk. Mount Hope 
shouldered all the baggage except the bow and 
arrows, which his lovely cousin bore, following 
close in his foot steps, and enlivening his fa- 
tigue by her innocent prattle. On the second 
day they came to the Mohawk, and again 
launched their little boat. But here a new 
danger beset them. Ata day’s walk down the 
valley, lay the Mohawk tribe, who were too 
well known to Mount Hope to waken a wish 
for any further acquaintance. In order, if pos- 
sible, to pass them without attracting their no- 
tice, they concealed themselves in the bushes 
for most of the day, and passed the dangerous 
village late in the night. In this enterprise, 
they were greatly favoured by the state of the 
water; it was very high and ran with great 
velocity; hence, they travelled with surprising 
speed. The third day they entered the broad 
Hudson, and soon after came to the portage 
across to the Long River, Their path lay over 
high hills and through deep valleys, and was 
very rough withal and fatiguing. Their pro- 
visions also grew short, and they were compel- 
led to stop for whole days together for the pur- 
pose of recruiting their stock. But after many 
days painful travel, they were gratified one 
morning to behold from the top of a bold moun- 
tain the beautiful Connecticut, or Long River, 
as the name applies, rolling through the distant 
valley, and winding its way toward the place 
of their destination. To Mount Hope, it seemed 
as an old acquaintance; a spot in the vicinity 
of his home; and he journeyed toward it with 
new vigour. That night, they reached the 
stream just below the great falls, and the fol- 
lowing day placed their canoe upon its quiet 
bosom, and descended to the enterance of Ware 
river. Having paddled up this stream until it 
had shrunk to a little brook, they prepared to 
make their last portage through the woods to 
the great sea. 

By this time, the days had become short, and 
often storms, and the nights long and chilly ; 
at the same time the travellers had also fre- 
quently suffered for the want of proper food. 
They nevertheless bore up with great fortitude 
against every obstacle, and urged forward to- 
ward their desired home with increased speed. 
After several days march over a rough and ste- 
rile country, and through a drizzly and cold at- 
mosphere, they reached an Indian wigwam, 
into which they went and were made welcome 
by its hospitabie inmates. This was the first 
cabin into which they had entered since they 
left the peace village at the Falls of Niagara; 
and the voice of kindness which proceeded from 
the lips of its tenants, was the first that had sa- 
luted their ears, for several tedious months, It 
came to them, therefore, with a sweetness that 
brought tears to their eyes. They soon found 
they were in the hut of a primitive chief; 
though its mistress was many shades fairer 
than the copper-coloured race. They were 
both, however, alike friendly to each race; and 
had so far departed from the habits of the real 





woodsmen, as to have flocks and fields, with 
many other comforts of civilized life. But at 
this period, the chief was far from home to at- 
tend a peace council; hence the travellers 
were waited upon by the wife only, and a 
daughter of some sixteen years. Hospitality, 
however, whether from friend or foe, male or 
female, a fair skin or a dark one, could have 
hardly been administered to living creatures 
more seasonably, or received with higher emo- 
tions of gratitude. The hostess set before them 
her corn cake, fresh butter, and honey, broiled 
flesh and fish, and a noggin of root tea, sweet- 
ened with the juice of the maple. After the re- 
t was over, Mount Hope related the story of 
is captivity, the discovery of his friends, and 
the rescue of his cousin; and concluded by ex- 
pressing his thanks for the kindness extended 
to them. The story ended, the good woman 
spread her bed of leaves, covered with bear 
skins, and the travellers betook themselves to 
rest. For some hours they slept refreshingly ; 
but late in the night, the little orphan, who had 
from the outset borne the labours and privations 
of the journey with a surprising spirit, became 
restless, and frequently turned from one side of 
her couch to the other; sighing heavily, and 
exhibiting symptoms of distress. In the morn- 
ing, it was found she had a burning fever, and 
that all her bones were racked with excrucia- 
ting pains. The worthy hostess industriously 
applied her herb teas, root syrups, and balsam 
pills; but to no purpose. The little sufferer 
lingered along for some days, and when the fe- 
ver left her, her limbs had become nearly use- 
less. Still there were hopes of her recovery ; 
and while her kind nurse rubbed her daily with 
powerful liniments, her afflicted cousin watched 
over her with care, and strove to alleviate her 
misery. Amidst this anxiety for the fate of the 
poor girl, the chief came home, and immedi- 
ately lent his aid to effect a cure. His experi- 
ence in all diseases of the body, was very 
great; and in a short time he drove all her 
pains away. Her recovery, however, was very 
slow, for it was now deep in the winter, and 
the cold affected her very sensibly. 
When at last she was able to bear her 


weight, and totter about the floor of the cabin, 
Mount Hope was taken down, and then in time, 
weak as she was, she became nurse. His was 
a lingering fever; and when it went off, left 


him in a low and feeble state. But his host 
was master of his business, and active in apply- 
ing his prescriptions; so that the patient was 
able, as the snow went off, to refresh himself in 
the rays of a vernal sun, and drink in the soft- 
ened air of spring. As soon as he had gained 
strength sufficient to enable him to travel, the 
grateful cousins prepared to prosecute their 
journey. But Moosugo, the generous chief, 
would not suffer them to depart alone. He in- 
sisted upon becoming not only their companion 
and guide, but also their pack-horse, or bag; 

carrier. This arrangement secured to them 
the best rout, and left Mount Hope at leisure to 

rotect and support his cousin. On i 

eave of the hostess and her kind daughter, the 
affectionate orphan approached them, and re- 
gretting her inability to reward their goodness, 
rendered them her hearty thanks, and gave 
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them her poor mother’s jewels, or rather trink- 
ets. But when Mount Hope saw the offer, he 
gently interfered, and said he had made arrange- 
ments with the host to satisfy every demand ; 
and if the jewels were left, they should be re- 
garded only as a pledge for the performance of 
his engagement. But the hostess clasped the 
orphan in her arms and embraced her affec- 
tionately ; assuring her that she only felt re- 
gret for the seeming necessity of their leavin 
her cabin for a better house; and she added, 
“you may there find friends that are dearer to 
you than we are, but none more devoted.” 

They finally set forward in true Indian-file, 
but ahatover the path would admit, Mount 
Hope gently drew the arm of his cousin within 
his own, and bid her Jean on him; or when the 
rippling brook, or the broad marsh was to be 
crossed, he gathered his arms about her slen- 
der waist, drew her to his bosom, and bare her 
as a babe to safe footing. Such, however, was 
still the weakness of both, that Moosugo, whose 
march was a long stride rather than a common 
walk, was often far before them. Their stages, 
therefore, were necessarily made short; and 
yet they bore the labour of the journey with 
manifest difficulty. The activity and care of 
the chief, kept them, however, upon their feet, 
and generally in good spirits. This man knew 
the whole country as well as he knew his own 
fields; and was able to lodge his charge each 
night in a friend’s cabin, and provide them with 
the best fare; otherwise they would have proba- 
bly sunk beneath the weight of their burden. 
The season too lent its aid; for the sun poured 
a kindly ray upon waking nature; the breeze 
was bland and bracing; the early flowers 
spread their bosoms to the embrace of the solar 
beams, and shed their fragrance on the passing 
zephyr; while the song of the robin and the 
birds of spring, filled the air with melody. The 
hearts of the cousins often partook of the gene- 
ral joy, which, to them, was greatly heightened 
by the prospect of soon resting from their toils 
in the arms of their friends. 

Having at last reached the regions peopled 
by the white man, Mount Hope dismissed his 
guide with many assurances of future conside- 
ration; and leaving his canoe with the village 
authorities for safe keeping, he set forward on 
the high road with his lovely cousin leaning on 
his arm. 

It was toward the close of a charming vernal 
day that the citizens of Marblehead, beheld, as 
they returned from their labours, an apparently 
aged couple, wrapped from the chills of the ap- 
eraag rd evening in miserably coarse and 

irty blankets, enter the village by the princi- 
pal street, and craw! wearily along as though 
they were seeking some place of rest. Many 
eyes were turned toward them as they passed 
the public square ; and one of the number, who 
had a full view of them, observed, that if he did 
not know to the contrary, he should think that 
the man who had just passed, was Mount Hope 
Glass. This remark excited closer observation ; 
and in a moment, some half a dozen voices ex- 
claimed: “ it is indeed Mount Hope!” Upon 
this assurance, ey gathered around the lonely 
pair, and stop eir progress. Mount Hope 
very mildly observed to them, that he had not 





expected when he made his escape from savage 
captivity at such imminent peril, he should so 
soon be captured again by those who were 
once his friends. This short speech satisfied 
them of what they before rather hoped than be- 
lieved, and they immediately filled the air with 
acclammations of joy. When the first burst of 
feeling had a little subsided, a few prominent 
citizens raised the travellers quietly from the 
ground to aseat on their arms, made 4 locking 
their hands, and bore them forward, in regular 
procession, toward the mansion of Major Glass, 
which stood upon a rising ground a little out of 
the town. As they moved onward, the wary 
Doctor Bond took the arm of parson Felton, and 
they immediately stepped forward to prepare 
the Major and his family to receive the happy 
tidings. The meeting presented a most touch- 
ing spectacle, which brought tears into the eyes 
of nearly the whole multitude. Even the bold 
and lion-hearted fishermen were seen brushing 
the pearl of sympathy aside, and smiling with 
joy. A few days after, there was a feast of fat 
things prepared in memory of the restoration of 
the son that was lost and was found. In the 
midst of this assembly thus gathered, after the 
cloth had been removed, Mount Hope, at the 
request of the company, gave a brief history of 
his captivity and escape. And when he came 
to that part of the narrative which related to 
the discovery of his uncle and family, he ex- 
hibited the old penknife which his father, some 
thirty years before, had left in the neck of that 
uncle, at the famous scuffle of the ambuscade ; 
and then, with the leave of his fair cousin, and 
in the presence of the company, returned it to 
the rightful owner. That narrative was taken 
down in short hand by parson Felton, and the 
following Sabbath the good man preached a 
sermon on the subject, in which he described 
the meeting above related, with a master’s 
hand. That sermon was published by the vil- 
lage authorities, but every copy of it has disap- 
peared. The text, however, with the general 
heads of the discourse, was entered, in short 
hand, upon a page of the narrative, which is 
here transcribed. It was in these words: “ He 
was lost and is fouud.” 
(To be Continued.) 


——<f— 


Some well meaning Christians tremble for 
their salvation, because they have never gone 
through that valley of tears and of sorrow, 
which they have been taught to consider as an 
ordea] that must be passed through, before —_ 
can arrive at regeneration; to satisfy suc 
minds, it may be observed, that the slightest 
sorrow for sin is sufficient, if it produce amend- 
ment, and that the greatest is insufficient, if it 
do not. Therefore, by their own fruits let 
them prove themselves; for some soils will 
take the good seed, without being watered with 
tears, or harrowed up by affliction. 


—= 


To know the pains of power, we must go to 
those who have it; to know its pleasures we 
must go to those who are seeking it: the pains 
of power are real, its pleasures imaginary. 
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For the Lady’s Book. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF A NAME. 


AN ANECDOTE FROM THE FRENCH. 


“ Mine's a harder life than that of a cart- 
horse! always at work; rehears¢? by day and 
perform at night; sometimes ayshepherd—at 
others a soldier; one moment a gold-laced lac- 
key, and the next metamorphosed into a myste- 
rious robber! I deliver letters and cups of poi- 
son; hear long speeches of big words, and reply 
in one or two monosyllables; bend my head 
beneath a bell-metal helmet, or my back under 
the active blows of some pit-favourite; with but 
little character of my own, called on sometimes 
to assume three or four in a single evening. 
Such has been my fate for four long years! 
Why did I ever become struck with the pro- 
fession'—why continue in it when it barely 
suffices to keep body and soul together ?” 

Such were the exclamations vented to “the 
night’s dull ear,” by a poor wretch who had 
just sallied from the back-door of the theatre at 
Marseilles, and was striding towards his mise- 
rable lodgings, as fast as a head wind and pelt- 
ing rain would permit. He stopped before a 
low hovel, in a retired alley, and brandishing a 
dead-latch key in the real tragic style, plunged 
it into its appropriate receptacle. Opening the 
door he went up stairs by means of a rope-lad- 
der, and having soon ensconced his head beneath 





the bed-clothes, lost sight of a Sup’s misery in 
bright dreams of impressive entrances “a la 
Hamlet”—bouncing exits of the stampatorian 
school—glittering beauties applauding in the 
dress-circle, and “an entire pit rising to greet 





him” with enthusiastic raptures, 

On waking the next morning, he found upon | 
the window-frame two papers; or as he termed | 
them, with professional grandiloquence—des- | 
patches, which he had not noticed on the pre- 
vious night, in consequence of the absence of 
those artificial resources so usefully applied in 
making light of darkness. One of them, being 
unsealed, first claimed his attention ; and, learn- 
ing from its contents, that a levy had been made 
upon his furniture for the amount of his land-_ 
lord’s bill, he calmly threw it aside, (after the 
manner of Richard with the “ weak invention | 
of the enemy,”) exclaiming, “they are wel-, 
come to the three-legged table, the creaking 
bed, and ‘Old Medora,’ which constitute all my 
furniture.” 

For the reader's satisfaction, it may be well | 
to state, that by the highly euphonious appella- | 
tion of “Old Medora,” our hero meant an anti-' 


leader at the Royal Menagerie, and so he’s de- 
termined that I must marry a gentleman what 
teaches the clarinet here in the willage, but 
who’s a going to town where he can git a heap 
of scholars. In your letter you say you have 
bright hopes: I want to see them hopes come 
to a pint afore this month is out, for if they dont 
afore that, I must take the clarrinet, though I 
dont love him half as much as you—but as pappy 
says, the kittle must bile. No more at present 
from your heart broken Forte.” 

“ Heart broken with a vengeance—to ma 
a broken-winded clarrinet !—If before the mont 
is out, [ dont make a hit, she will strike—and 
here we are—the twenty-third. But love con- 
quers all, as the poet says, and I'l] improve the 
chance to-night.” On that evening he was to 
perform the best character in his line, and the 
house being respectably filled, he made, as he 
thought, a sublime effort at achieving a repu- 
tation; but the audience not viewing the at- 
tempt in the same light as its perpetrator, he 
was compelled to make his exit amidst deafen- 
ing roars of laughter, and whirlwinds of hisses; 
not, however, without observing that Florine, 
seated in the second tier of boxes, with a red- 
faced, cheek-swollen gentleman, had contributed 
as well as her “cavalier,” to that sibillatory 
reception which had set a seal for ever upon his 
hopes of future greatness. 

Talma, then at the pinnacle of his fame, had 
effected engagements in the various theatres of 
the South of France; and his arrival had, since 
some time, been expected daily at Marseilles. 
On the evening just referred to, the manager 
had received a letter from the famous tragedi- 
an, stating that a severe cold would necessarily 
delay his visit for a few days, and praying that 
the intelligence might be communicated to the 
Directors of the Aix theatre, the next in the 
dramatic circuit. <A letter of the desired pur- 
port was quickly written, and the manager, 
meeting Dugard at the wing as he left the stage, 
at once heartily cursed him for making a fool of 
himself, and ordered him to take the letter to 
the Aix coach-office. The unfortunate histri- 
onic aspirant received it without murmuring, 
for his dignity had been so effectually condensed 
by his evening’s reception, and Florine’s parti- 
cipation in it, that he dared not openly revolt ; 
therefore, bowing his head, and dropping his 
left foot a few inches to the rear, secundum ar- 


quated and thread-bare Grecian tunic, which, | tem, he received the imprecations and the let- 
after a quarter of a century’s service upon the ter, and withdrew upon his errand. When in 


stage, had now become a window-curtain. “ But | 


this,” continued the unhappy son of Melpomene, 
as he took up the other despatch, “is from Flo- 
rine—sweet message of love from her I adore !” 
And, having carefully opened the two bright 
seals by which the envelope was secured, he 
read aloud the amatory epistle. 

“‘Myonce dearly ve er Dugard—My father 
tells me as how it would be madness in me to 
marry a player without no fortune nor reputa- 





tion, seeing I'm the daughter of an orchestra 


the street, his noble feelings regaining their 
elasticity, gushed forth. ‘Since Florine’s false, 
let the public hiss! who cares?—I’m sick of 
life ! 


« I°ll go seek some damp and dismal cave, 

There, with these fingers, P'U dig my early grave ; 
And when it’s done, I'll lay me down and die, 
Since woman’s constancy ’s—all in my eye. 


“ And, because I’m poor and hissed, and carry 


letters on the stage, must I be a message-run- 
ner in reality? If T were such a man as Talma, 
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I'd have managers obeying every wink and nod: 
—and, now the thought strikes me, what’s to 
prevent it? Nothing!” 

The letter was quickly torn into a thousand 
pieces, and, returning to the scene of his mise- 
ry, Dugard informed his employer that the mes- 
sage had been properly attended to, gave in his 
resignation, which was forthwith accepted, re- 
ceived the pittance of stipend due to him, and 
within an hour, was fast walking on the road 
to Aix. He reached the city about noon, and 
immediately presenting himself at the head 

uarters of the drama, addressed the presiding 
unctionary : 

“Well, my friend, 1 am here at last. You 
see, punctuality is the politeness of business, 
and I am over a week in advance.” 

“ Pray, sir,” replied the important curator for 
the dramatic taste at Aix, at the same time puff- 
ing himself up to an inordinate size, “ whom 
have I the honour of addressing ?” 

“Do you not know Talma?” 

“Talma! Allow me, sir, (at the same time 
squeezing himself into as smal] a compass as 
the most obsequious submission could produce,) 
to apologize ten thousand times for my obtuse- 
ness in not at once recognizing that star which 
has shone so brightly in the dramatic firmament 
—for not instantly” — 

Here he was cut short by his visiter, who 
forthwith commenced recounting his “hair 
breadth ’scapes,” explained the shabbiness of 
his appearance to be consequent upon an attack 
of a band of highwaymen, recounted the details 
of the robbery, which had left him no money 

nor wardrobe, private or professional—wept as 
he related that his favourite Arab pair had been 
cut loose from his coach, and barbarously butch- 
ered before his eyes—and cursed the “lilly- 
livered servants,” who had deserted him, one 
only of them having got his deserts in the loss 
of his life by a fall from his horse. Not wish- 
ing to be recognised as he entered the city, 
without his retinue, he had disguised himself 
with the clothes of the coward lackey. The 
manager could not find words sufficient to ex- 
press his regret, and instantly tendered any sum 
in advance of the anticipated proceeds of the 
engagement. In less than an hour the whole 
town rang with the news of the arrival of the 
greatest tragedian of the age, and nothing was 
talked of within its precincts but the foul robbery 
which had left him minus a princely equipage, 
a ey soem wardrobe, 20,000 crowns in gold, 
and three times that amount in valuable jewels. 
Letters of condolence, and offers of assistance, 
poured in from all sides. Chevalier de P. fur- 
nished three valets for his service; several of 
the most wealthy citizens placed their purses 
at his disposal. Count O. tendered all the mag- 
nificent dresses in which a tragedy had been 
privately “ got up,” (and by the by, murdered,) 
at his palace, a few weeks before; the notary 
and crown solicitor supplicated the honour of 
taking his deposition, that they might forthwith 
institute proceedings for the detection of the 
murderers. 

Having decked himself in his “ lavender 
robes,” he acquainted the manager with his per- 


ity shown him—“and,” he kindly added, in 
conclusion, “you may select, if you please, a 
couple of tragedies for the occasion.” 

“ Did I rightly understand, Monsieur Talma 
—a couple of tragedies? Would monsieur per- 
form ten acts in one evening?” 

“ Certainly—certainly ! iw you not heard 
that, during my last engagement in Paris, so 
enthusiastic were the encores that we actually 
performed Zaire six times over in one night?” 

This proof of his physical powers was suffi- 
cient; and two tragedies were announced for 
that evening. At an early hour in the after- 
noon, the avenues leading to the theatre were 
crowded with persons of all ages and ranks. 

“ Now’s the day, and now's the hour,” thought 
our hero, as he threw over his left shoulder the 
gorgeous purple tunic presented by Count O.— 
& this is the night, 

That either makes or undoes me quite.”— 








The overture having been performed, and the 
curtain rung up, the first scenes passed off in- 
audibly to the crowded rows of spectators— 
such was the constant rush into the building. 
The call-boy at length summoned “ Orestes,” for 
his “entrée en scene,” just as he was in the 
act of finishing a bottle of Marquis de S.’s 
choicest champaign: thanks to the united im- 
pulses of the performer's effrontery, the audi- 
ence’s prejudices, and the marquis’ wine, the 
debut was a complete triumph. Several sprigs 
of nobility invited him to a sumptuous banquet, 
and the festival was protracted to a late hour. 
His shrewd and ingenuous tales of his exploits; 
the kind and affable manner in which he re 
commended to all present to treat the lower or- 
ders of the profession, evinced his charitable 
disposition towards inferiors, and secured as 
warm admiration for his demeanour in private 
life as he had already obtained for his efforts on 
the stage. A few rubbers of whist followed the 
supper, and Lord A., Marquis B., Duke C., and 
Earl D., were “too happy,” in losing a few 
thousand louis each, with “the Pride of France 
and Wonder of the age.” 

“ After all,” soliloquized Dugard, as he lay 
lounging upon a richly curtained bed of down, 
on the morning after his triumphant debut, 
“it’s an easy affair to be a great man, if the 
people will only find it out. [ always knew 
that tragedy was in me, and only wanted a 
chance to shine out. I used to find it difficult 
to earn a meagre subsistence, and now see 
those piles of offers”—pointing to some dozens 
of perfumed letters, tokens of admiration, cards 
of invitation, &c. 

The second evening’s performance but in- 
creased the public enthusiasm, and he was borne 
in triumph from the theatre to his hotel. The 
night was spent in the same manner as that 
which had preceded it; and on the ensuin 
morning the pile of letters received a materia 
increase. Among the “despatches” of this 
day, was one of a peculiar turn. It was from 
the widow of a lieutenant in the army, who had 
fallen in the Spanish campaign, leaving her in 
possession of valuable landed estates. er ad- 
miration was of a more solid character than 
mere approbation of his professional efforts, as 





fect readiness to perform on that very ovenng> 
in order to testify his gratitude for the hospital- 





she offered her wealth and hand, provided he 
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would promise to retire from the stage for ever. | that she might point out to the retired trage- 

An hour was fixed for a meeting at the cathe-| dian at her side the points and readings—ges- 

dral, in order that matters mig’ t be fairly ex-| tures and positions, wherein he excelled his far 
* * 


plained viva voce. * ; famed prototype. C. G. 
At about noon a stranger arrived at tne —— an 

Prince Eugene Hotel at Aix, whose counte- For the Lady’s Book, 

nance was scen to exhibit a most unaccountable STANZAS. 

excitement on reading the placards announcing | written after perusing the Dramatic Werks of Shesiéen 

the “Sixth night of the engagement of Mr. Knowles, 


Talma, the favorite tragedian of oe Soenewe 
and the first living artiste in the world, whose , . : 
unparalleled saline have excited the wonder ee — ape gi = ~ os 
of all the learned and literary societies of Eu-| 1, ’the eusay li: ht of his fom SS 
rope.” In answer to the stranger’s application| 4, rome on, mts a pb | wanes 
for a private parlour, he was informed by the] and the princely gem, as swift it eel . 
landlord that none could be let; for the entire} With a lovelier glory beams and burns. 
first and second floors were occupied by Mr. . 

Talma; the third and fourth by the mayor of| The day-beam searches the diamond’s heart, 
the city, and other influential friends of the] _ What wealth of beauty illumed is seen ! 
illustrious tragedian. But if a chamber alone| !ts gorgeous colors like lightning dart— 
would suffice upon the fifth floor, he might oc- Is Iris veiled in that dazzling sheen ? 


BY MRS. FRANCES 8, OSGOOD. 


cupy the only one of these left disengaged. 
Yielding to stern necessity, the unknown tra- 
veller was ushered into a small apartment. 
During the afternoon he knocked respectfully 
at the chamber of Talma; and obeying the 
summons to enter which his call elicited, he 
bowed deferentially, and with a thousand apolo- 

ies hoped that the person who had secured for 
imself a crown of immortal glory, and had 
placed his country in an enviable rank among 
the nations of the earth, would condescend to 
give some instructions toa provincial actor, de- 
sirous of improving himself in his calling. 

“You want my advice then, I suppose,” was 

the reply, uttered in a tone and manner to be 
expected from an individual gruffly condescend- 
ing to perform a disagreeable office. ‘ Let me 
hear you rattle off something then,” at the same 
time tipping the ashes from the end of one of 

1 Fagli’s matchless Havanas. “Go on, I’m 
listening,” and pouring out a glass of the Mar- 
quis De Bianqui’s choicest Madeira, he put 
himself into an attitude of attention, his feet 
raised in the most dignified manner upon a 
level with his head. 

The stranger commenced the famous address 
of Orestes—his listener laid his glass aside— 
his knees trembled—his agitation increased as 
the performer proceeded; till as the eloquent 
appeal drew to a close, he fell upon his knees 
before him, exclaiming, “ You are Talma! for- 
give me! forgive me!” 

The stranger—Talma—the real Simon pure, 
raised his counterfeit imitator from his abject 
posture, and seemed highly pleased at the reci- 
tal of the success which had crowned the ad- 
venturer’s bold attempt. The name of the in- 
cognita was kept secret until the next morning ; 
and the widow aforementioned having in the 
meanwhile become Mrs. Dugard, her “husband 
renewed his solemn promise to quit the stage 
forever; and to his honour be it said, he not 
only made the vow, but kept it. On the seventh 
night of Talma’s engagement, the genuine son 
of Melpomene appeared, and much as he pleased 
some who pretended to be judges, there were 
many spectators who found him inferior to the 
first of his name. Among these we include of 
course the remarried widow, who, notwithstand- 


Doth she flutter her pinions of rain-bow light, 
In pride at a prism so pure and bright ? 


Oh! thus gem-like thoughts in an idler’s mind, 

With a taste and skill less rare than his, 
Would lie as changeless and undefined 

As diamond dim in the shadow is! 
And none would dream of the sparkling play 
Of those plumes within that folded lay. 
London, 1838. 
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THE YOUTHFUL POET. 


Tue gem is found, the fountain is unsealed, 

And now she entereth an enchanted world 

With all her young mind’s powers awake to grasp, 
The treasures it unfolds. 

To her how changed 

Are all the aspects of this glorious earth, 

And the surrounding heavens. The morning sun, 
Which erst but half adiniringly she viewed, 

Shines now into her heart, and kindles there 
Unutterable thoughts. The gentle moon 

Has an all marvellous beauty in her eyes ; 

And with the sweet and misty stars she holds 
Communion as with angel visitor 

When other eyes are shut. 

Her house is ’mid 

The dwellings of the great—but all day long 

She lingereth on some moss clothed precipice ; 

Or near some forest stream indulging rich 

And ever varying fancies, while the gay, 
The beautiful, the worldly, wonder at 
Their favourite’s absence. * * * 
On the scroll of fame 
Inscribed in never dying characters 

Is now that young girl’s name. The crowd doth 
gaze, 

And minister of flattery’s incense cup 

Whene’er she passes by. 

But she is like the flower 
That yields its sweets to every gentle breeze, 

And still is not impoverished. Within 

The depth of that high heart there glows a fount 
Of pure unsullied feeling, where the streams 

Of heartless adulation yet have failed 

To make their poisonous way. 

May He, 

Whose cherub bands with flaming sword preserved 
The iree of life, protect that sacred fount 

And to earth’s sweetest singer teach at last 

The triumph song of Moses and the Lamb. 





ing her change of condition, kept her box, so 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
KITTY’S RELATIONS. 


A SKETCH.—BY MISS LESLIF. 


Fast they come—fast they come—see how they gather,— Sco¢t. 


CHAPTER I. 


Axsert Coxessury, of Philadelphia, fell in |heavenly blue of her eyes, and the wavy go 
love with Catherine Branchley, of New York, of her hair! Certainly I am well aware that 
at a quarter past ten o’clock, while dancing op- 
posite to her on the evening of his arrival at 
Ballston Springs; there being a ball at the 
Sans Souci Hotel. Perhaps the precise mo-' What pearly teeth she has; so even, and so 
ment selected by Cupid for directing his shaft! perfect! And then the turn of her head! Still 
towards the heart of our hero, was thatin which | have no wish to possess a beautiful casket, 
the young lady acknowledged with a gracefill ‘unless it holds a gem within. But, if upon far- 
bow, and asmile of unaffected sweetness, his ther acquaintance with Miss Branchley, I find 
civility in ae to hera sprig of jessamine her mind equal to her person, I shall esteem 
that had fallen from her hair. Shortly after,!myself the happiest of men, if she will allow 
another sprig of jessamine happened to fall;'me to hope for her favour, and I will then lose 
and this time Colesbury was so dishonest as not!no time in endeavouring to secure her as the 


** All that’s bright must fade, 
The brightest still the fleetest.” 











to return it, but took an opportunity of slipping | partner of my life.” 


it within his vest. 

When the set was over, he hastened to pro- 
cure an introduction to Miss Branchley, by | 
means of a young New Yorker, whom he knew, 
and who had just been dancing with het. Our 
hero would have gladly engaged her for the 
next set, but her hand was already promised to 
another gentleman; however, p €. smilingly 
consented to give it to Colesbury for the set 
following. Having no inclination to dance) 
with any one else, he took his seat beside Mrs. 
Seabright, a young widow whom he had fre- 
quently met with at places of — resort, 
where she generally did him the favour to mat-' 
ronize him. Colesbury, unable to think of any 
thing else, broke forth into warm encomiums| 
on the beauty of Miss Branchley, and even 
manifested his intention of endeavouring to en- 
gage her for every succeeding set. To do him 
Justice, she really was pretty. 

Mrs. Seabright judiciously cautioned the im- 
petuous inamorato against all violent measures, 
as they would certainly have a tendency to ex- 
cite false hopes in the heart of a poor simple 
girl, who had evidently just come out, and was 
of course inexperienced in both balls and beaux. 

“ False hopes!” exclaimed Colesbury. “‘ Why 
should her hopes be false ?” 

“Oh!” replied Mrs. Seabright, who con- 
sidered herself a wit, “the heart of the young 
lady may be tender, while that of the gentleman 
is only tinder.” 

“She is the most exquisite creature I ever 
saw in my life,” returned our hero—“ and the 
hope should be on my side rather than on hers, 
I am not a man to be taken by mere external 
beauty—but look at the faultless symmetry of 
her figure !” 





“ Tis not a set of features, or complexion, 
The tincture of a skin that I admire ;” 


But was there ever a purer red and white, or a 
nose, mouth, and chin, all more ‘perfectly 


lovely. Yet these are not the charms to make | and consult 











an impression on my heart. Only look at the 


“ Love at first sight is certainly a most amu- 
sing thing,” remarked Mrs. Seabright, “at 
least to the by-standers.” 

“T am not in love,” replied Colesbury, in a 
calmer tone, “not the least in love. I must 
first be convinced of the mental qualities of the 
lady.” 

To be brief—the next was a country dance, 
and before it was over, Colesbury had ascer- 


‘tained that Miss Branchley’s mind was equal to 


her person, and his resolution was taken to de- 
clare himself as soon as propriety would allow. 
This term of probation did not prove very te- 
dious, for the important avowal was made the 
very next morning on their way back from the 
spring to the house; the fair Kitty having 
looked divinely while taking the glass from the 
hand of her admirer, and holding it to her beau- 
tiful lips. The suddenness of the proposal 
somewhat startled the young lady, but she nei- 
ther withdrew her arm, nor ran away; she 
only held down her head and smiled—she had 
not known him long enough to blush. And 
when he eagerly inquired if he might be per- 
mitted to hope, she said, “ he might ask her pa.” 

In the portico she introduced ‘him to her fa- 
ther, mother, and sisters, who in the enamoured 
ngs of Colesbury, were all exactly such peo- 
ple as he liked. Jn the course of the morning, 
there was much debating with closed doors in 
the apartment of Mrs. Branchley, and a con- 
tinua] mysterious gliding from room to room by 
all the daughters, excepting Kitty, who re- 
mained tolerably stationary, but neither looked 
nor moved quite as usual. In the meantime, 
Colesbury was asking her pa’; and the old gen- 
tleman, who prided pienslt an being a complete 
man of business, said that it was not in his line 
to close with an offer at once, required satisfac- 
tory references as to character, standing, and 
ability to support a wife ; and added, that if all 
was found right, his consent in due time should 
not be wanting, and mean-while he would go 
rs. Branchley. Colesbury know- 


ing that all would be found right, considered 
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the affair as settled, and was delighted accord- 
ingly. 

‘On the old gentleman’s going up stairs with 
tidings so important to the family of Branchley, 
the house resolved itself into a committee of 
the whole; or rather Mrs. Branchley held a 
bed of justice in her own apartment, surrounded 
by her husband and daughters, some seated on 
the bed-side, some on chairs, some on trunks, 
and some on nothing; while the fair object of 
all this confabulation stood at the window, and 
steadfastly looked out at the garden. One of 
the daughters proposed that Kitty should ask 
for a French china dinner set; another that 
she should stipulate for silk damask curtains, a 
third that she should require a carriage; and 
Mrs. Branchley strenuously urged that she 
should insist on a three story brick house. 
“Pho!” said Mr. Branchley, “all the houses 
in Philadelphia are three story. There are no 
such things there as whole streets of two story 
tenements. The Philadelphians are a people 
that make a great point of being well-lodged, 
well-fed, well-clothed, and well waited-on.” 
“Dear me!” said little Lucy—the youngest 
daughter—*“TI hope I shall marry a Philadel- 
phian.” 

“ As to all these foolish expectations,” pur- 
sued the father, “there is no necessity in spe- 
cifying any one of them; we had best leave 
every thing to the young man’s generosity, and 
no doubt he will provide all that is proper. I 
gave him to understand that nothing was to be 
expected from me; to which, like a greenhorn 
as he is, he replied, “so much the better—her 
lovely self is all I want.” 

“Did he really say that, pa?” exclaimed 

Kitty, turning quickly round. 
_ “ Yes—or some such nonsense. He is wait- 
ing below till we have talked it over in the 
family. I suppose I may go down and tell him 
you are all agreeable.” 

“T am sure Jam,” replied little Lucy, “it 
will be so nice to visit sister Kitty in her Phila- 
delphia house.” 

Having thus taken the sense of the meeting, 
Mr. Branchley left the room—but an after- 
thought striking him, he put his head in at the 
door and said—* Kitty, I forgot to ask if you 
think you can love this Mr. Colesbury ?” 

“To be sure she can,” answered all her sis- 
ters, 

“I don’t know indeed, pa,” replied Kitty, 
“But there is rong | like trying, as you al- 
ways told me when I had a hard grammar les- 
son to learn.” 

“Pho! fiddlestick,” said her father, ‘ com- 
pare a handsome young man to a grammar les- 
son! His taking such a wonderful fancy to 
You, has made you like him already, I know it 

as.”” 


Kitty now really blushed, and her sisters all, 
very elegantly, pointed and laughed at her, ex- 
claiming—“ T here—there—see how red she is !” 
till the poor girl was fain to take refuge in her 
own apartment, while her father went down to 
imform Colesbury, (whom he found impatiently 
rambling about the lower part of the house) 
that “ things were going on swimmingly above 
stairs.” 

By evening, it was known throughout all 

16 


the hotels and boarding-houses in Ballston, that 
Mr. Colesbury was engaged to Miss Kitty 
Branchley ; and there was consequently much 
talk about “all is not gold that glitters—love 
at first sight— marrying in haste, and repenting 
at leisure—and marriages being mace in 
heaven, or otherwise;” with diverssage remarks 
and ominous prophecies that are prevalent on 
such occasions. 

The Branchleys remained a week longer at 
the springs; but though her marriageable sis- 
ters were all there, none of them had such luck 
as Kitty. Nature indeed, had done more for 
her than any other of her family, though the im- 
provement of her mind had been greatly re- 
tarded by moving only in the common-place 
and unrefined circle of her relatives, who associa- 
ted almost entirely with each other; for though 
they had not sufficient heart or intellect to be 
very affectionate, the Branchleys, like many 
other people of their calibre, were very clannish. 
She was supposed to take after a certain aunt 
Catherine, whose namesake she was, and who 
having married an English gentleman, had 
gone with him to London, and died there. Her 
aunt Catherine was indeed a lady of nature’s 
own making, but she had left America when 
her favourite niece was a mere child; and 
Kitty had little opportunity of becoming any 
thing at home, and still less at a superficial 
school. ; 

The Branchleys were people in middle life. 
Mr. Branchley was engaged in business rather 
extensively than profitably. He had eleven 
children; his wife was a weak inactive woman ; 
his daughters had been brought up with as little 
trouble to their mother as possible, and none 
were yet married except the elder, who was 
living in the city of New York. He had two 
sons, idle, worthless young men, and another, a 
troublesome boy. They lived in one of the 
short streets between Broadway and the North 
river; and there were many things in their es- 
tablishment and in themselves that would have 

rated harshly on the feelings and tastes of our 

ero when he accompanied them down to the 
city, only that like Darby, “he was so wrapped 
up in love.” As it was, he saw every thing 
couleur de rose. 

He could scarcely tear himself from his belle 
fiancée to return to Philadelphia. Every thing 
was settled satisfactorily, and Colesbury pro- 
ceeded to take a house, employing his sister, 
Mrs. Leedom, (the widow of a man of some for- 
tune, and a judicious and amiable woman) to 
superintend the furnishing of it. In the mean- 
while he made weekly visits to New York; al- 
ways going and coming in the mail, that his 
time there might be as long as possible; the 
hours to him seeming to fly like minutes. 


CHAPTER ILI. 


Albert Colesbury was married to Miss 
Branchley in due form, for in those days a wed- 
ding was a much greater thing than it is now. 
He had understood that it was to be entirely 
private, not a creature to be there, as Mrs. 
Branchley told him, except those that belonged 
to the family. When the important hour arri- 
ved, if he could have thought of any thing but 
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his lovely Kitty, our hero would have been a 
little surprized to find that he was leading her 
through a crowd of people, who considerately 
formed a lane to let the procession pass to the 
upper end of the farthest parlour. There the 
father and mother, and the clergyman, and lots 
of elderly persons were waiting to receive the 
bride and groom, and their five bridesmaids and 
groomsmen, the whole eight of whom were her 
brothers, sisters, and cousins; as were, indeed, 
all the young people present. 

There were mothers elevating babies in their 
arms, that in after life the poor little things 
might say they had seen Kitty Branchley’s 
wedding. There were fathers trying to keep 
quiet prattling little girls and restless little boys, 
grasping tightly a hand of each, and threaten- 
ing them aside with dismission to bed, and loss 
of cake. Big girls put themselves forward in 
the front rows, and big boys stood on chairs 
that they might look over the heads of the com- 
pany. Servants, and friends of servants, and 
servant’s friend’s friends, protruded far within 
the parlour doors, filled en masse the entry, 
and blocked up the windows outside, mounted 
on benches, tubs, and barrels, to get a peep 
over each other’s shoulders. 

The fair Kitty held down her head, and 
Colesbury actually sympathized in her confu- 
sion. There was a murmur of applause as the 
young couple passed along, both looking their 
very best, as is generally the case with brides 
and bridegrooms. The marriage ceremony 
commenced immediately, and as usual seemed 
very short to the audience. Then “the ladies 
ard the females” crowded round the bride, and 
they were so numerous that it took half an hour 
for all of them to get through the kissing and 
congratulating. And then the cake and wine 
were handed round, after which divers of her 
friends walked up to her, and asked, “ if she 
did not feel already like an old married woman?” 

Not knowing whether she ought to say yes 
or no, she merely smiled and said nothing, and 
Colesbury relieved her by gaily remarking, 
“that though certainly a married woman, he 
could not perceive why Mrs. Colesbury should 
so immediately become an old one.” 

“La! only think!” said little Lucy, “he’s 
calling her Mrs. Colesbury already!” And 
now every body took occasion to call the bride 
by her new name, and they crowded round her, 
men, women, and children, and all said some- 
thing to her that they might have an opportu- 
nity of saying Mrs. Colesbury. 

“TI thought,” said Colesbury, in a low voice 
to his mother-in-law, “that our wedding was to 
be entirely private.” 

“So it is,” replied Mrs. Branchley, “how 
can it be more so, when every one present be- 
longs to our own family, either by blood or 
marriage.” 

“Is it possible,” exclaimed Colesbury, glan- 
cing round upon the company, the majority of 
whom, to say the truth, were very odd-looking 
people. “Are all these Kitty’s relations?” 
“Every one of them,” said Mrs. Branchley, 
“and they are all yours now, and have been so 
since eight o'clock.” Even in the midst of his 
felicity, our hero felt a momentary sort of thrill, 
or chill, or something that was not precisely 











“a-kin to rapture” at this information. But he 
immediately consoled himself by recollecting 
the distance that divided New York from Phila- 
delphia; and that many of these persons might 
live perhaps as far north as the lakes, or as far 
west as the Mississippi; there being no reason, 
in our country, why people should not come a 
thousand miles to a wedding. Some of them, 
it is true, he had met with before on his court- 
ing visits; but his attention then had been too 
agreeably occupied to allow him either to ob- 
serve or to remember all the various objects 
that went in and out, or sat about in Mr. Branch- 
ley’s parlours. ; 

Mrs. Branchley now undertook to designate 
the company, separately, to Kitty’s new hus- 
band, as she called him; introducing those that 
were near, and pointing out those that were 
distant. “This,” said she, “is aunt Nancy 
Widgery—of course you know aunt Nancy. 
And this is Mr. Kipmash, sister Jane’s husband ; 
you are very well acquainted with brother 
Kipmash; he’s an extensive brewer, and has 
talked to you often. And here are my nephews, 
Gulian and Barent Vanskiver, your cousins 
now. Barent and you will suit exactly—he’s 
quite literary, and writes the verses and poetry 
for half a dozen newspapers. He don’t give 
his real name, but signs himself, “the Bird 
of New York”—* Bard, mamma,” interrupted 
Kitty, “the Bard of New York.” “ Well, no 
matter,” proceeded her mother, “ Bird or Bard, 
it’s much the same. You must excuse his 
coming to the wedding in an old coat, as he’s a 
poet. He’s the only poet in the family; and, 
between ourselves, it’s well there’s no more of 
them. And here is cousin John Smith; I dare 
say you've often heard of him. That’s his wife, 
Mary Smith ; and those are his three daughters, 
Ann, Jane, and Sarah; and these are his three 
sons, William, Thomas, and James. ‘The 
Smiths are quite a great family. That is cousin 
Mary Smith’s cousin, Bellamira Appleshaw, a 
very nice girl, is she not—only a little crooked. 
And this is Bellamira’s brother’s son, little 
Columbus Appleshaw; you must remember 
picking him up one day when he tumbled off 
the stoop. That’s uncle Rapjohn, who keeps a 
great boy’s school up in Latintown. And here 
is aunt Hannah Stoutenburgh, you know you saw 
her home one evening to Twenty Second street.” 

It cannot be denied that all this was some- 
what irksome to our hero; but he recollected 
that a man should always be agreeable at his 
own wedding; so he shook hands, and spoke 
smilingly to each of his new relations, not ex- 
cepting even aunt Hannah Stoutenburgh. In 
the course of the evening, while the company 
were eating nine plum cakes, (for Mrs. Branch- 
ley afterwards averred that such was the quan- 
tity consumed in parlour, kitchen, and yard,) 
he became acquainted with various other aunts, 
uncles, and cousins, not included in her cata- 
logue raisonnée ; and he had a secret misgiving 
that with regard to kinsmen, kinswomen, and 
kins-children, it might sometimes be as well if 
man and wife were not one. As the only living 
relative on his own side was his sister, Mrs. 
Leedom, he felt that the exchange was against 
him. But though surrounded by her relatives 
“ thick as leaves in Valombrosa,” Kitty stood 
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beside him in full beauty and sweetness—so he 
“ Jooked in her face, and quite forgot them all.” 
« To-morrow evening,” thought he, “ will find 
us in another city, established in our own 
house, and having it all to ourselves.” 

Next day, he found that Mrs. Branchley, and 
two of her daughters, Susan and Sarah, with 
her youngest child, a boy of eight years old, 
were all ready to accompany himself and his 
wife to Philadelphia. 


CHAPTER III. 


On their arrival in Philadelphia, they were 
received at Colesbury’s house by Mrs. Leedom, 
who had declined an invitation to the wedding, 
because she preferred remaining to give the 
last finish to the convenience of her brother’s 
new home. Mrs. Leedom had selected and 
arranged every thing with so much good taste, 
good sense, and regard to comfort, that it was 
impossible for the bride to be otherwise than 
highly pleased; and Colesbury warmly ex- 
pressed his gratitude to his sister. To Kitty, 
the transition from her mother’s house to her 
own appeared delightful; and she soon per- 
ceived that she had hitherto been living in a 
very ill-managed and comfortless home. Even 
the general aspect of the two mansions was so 
very different. The Branchley house was a 
two story structure, with its brown sand-stone 
door step covered with mildew, and dingy win- 
dow mouldings to match; its dusty pavement 
grass-grown near the wall, and a perpetual dirt- 
heap in front; two showy parlours, with ill- 
kept tawdry furniture ; slovenly, crowded, and 
comfortless bed-rooms, including two badly- 
finished attics; a dark, low, damp eating-room 
down in the basement story; and a dismal 
smoky kitchen, very cantiie furnished with 
utensils. The new residence of our heroine, 
was a bright modern-built three story house, 
the door steps and window mouldings of snow- 
white marble, the pavement far cleaner than 
her mother’s parlours, the whole interior of the 
house well-finished from top to bottom, and 
abounding in conveniences to which Kitty 
Branchley had been a stranger; for instance, 
the inexhaustible snpply of water. 

Colesbury, in the kindness of his heart, was 
now rather glad that his mother-in-law had ac- 
companied them to Philadelphia, being highly 
gratified with the delight that every thing 
seemed to give her in the new abode of her 
daughter ; and he submitted with a good grace 
to the inconveniences always occasioned by the 
visits of weak, inconsiderate people, who have 
never accustomed themselves at home to any 
thing like system or regularity. Mrs. Branch- 
ley, who said she always indulged herself 
whenever she could, breakfasted in bed while 
the guest of her daughter, after which she 
usually took another nap, and seldom left her 
room before twelve. Susan and Sarah came 
to the breakfast table, but so irregularly that it 
was frequently kept setting till near eleven; 
Mrs. Colesbury exerting herself to join her hus- 
band in his morning repast at an early hour. 
The boy of eight years old, (who was called 
Jack by his father and brothers, John by his 
sisters, and Johnny by his mother) was always 





up at daylight, at which time he commenced 
on a course of bread and butter, diversified with 
nuts and apples; rambling in and out of the 
house, up stairs and down, and strewing the 
floors with greasy crumbs, nut-shells, and apple 
cores; not to mention fiequent visits to the 
kitchen to tease the cook for hot cakes as fast 
as she baked them. He came to the breakfast 
table with his sister Kitty and her husband, 
who often wished him at school with Mr. Rap- 
john ; and having previously satisfied his appe- 
tite, he had nothing to do but spill coffee, splash 
gravy, and smear butter. A great part of his 
morning was spent in the amusement of seating 
himself in a tilted chair behind each of the ve- 
netian blinds in turn, and pushing the blind 
back and forwards with his forehead, trying 
how far he could make it go, and how loudly 
he could make it flap at the rebound. Though 
furnished by his brother-in-law with both Robin- 
son Crusoe and the Arabian Nights, even those 
books could not induce him to read; his mother 
averring that he had never in his life been fond 
of study, and that she would much rather see a 
boy full of life and spirit, than have him a mere 
book-worm. The life and spirit of her son 
John evinced itself in his standing with muddy 
feet on the chairs to pull the gilding off the 
picture frames, breaking the handles from off 
the side-board drawers, hacking the edges of 
the tables with his knife, and making incisions 
in the sofas so as to let out the hair. These 
and similar exploits were always laughed at by 
his sisters, Susan and Sarah, except when he 
took up their silk frocks to wipe his greasy 
hands on them, and his mother passa 4 threat- 
ened him with punishment “if ever he did so 
again.” He always did so again, and never was 
punished, though his brother-in-law longed in- 
cessantly to lay hands on him; but Kitty, who 
had a high idea of the duties of hospitality, was 
not sure that in her own house even a mischiev- 
ous boy should be checked or reprimanded ; 
knowing, besides, that her mother would ill- 
brook any objection to the proceedings of her 
darling. 

Nor did night bring any relief from this boy- 
torment. He slept in the room with his mo- 
ther, and was afraid to go to bed by himself; 
therefore he worried about the parlour all the 
first part of the evening, seemingly in per- 
petual motion; sitting on every chair in the 
room, and scraping them back and forwards 
over the carpet, getting under the centre table, 
and shaking the astral lamp so as to spill the 
oil, or crack the glass by sending it against the 
flame—and then seizing hold of the cloth to 
help himself up; by which means he one night 
pulled down upon the carpet the lamp and all 
that was on the table. When tired of mischief, 
and overcome with drowsiness, he usually flun 
himself to sleep on an ottoman, with his hea 
hanging down over the edge of the seat, and his 
feet elevated far above it and plastered against 
one of the upright cushions. As his posture’ 
was uncouth and uncomfortable, he breathed 
heavily, and uttered a variety of gutteral and 
nasal sounds that were always unpleasant and 
sometimes startling. There was no use in at- 
tempting to place him in a more tolerable posi- 
tion, for this being the one to which he was 
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most accustomed, he only gave a yeli «id a 
kick, and then resumed it. When finally 
wakened at ten or eleven o’clock to be con- 
veyed to bed, his screams to be let alone were 
tremendous. 

All this, however, was borne by his mother 
with perfect nonchalance; for, as she said, 
none of her children had ever been willing to 
go to bed. His sisters too were quite used to 
these scenes; but Kitty justly fearing that her 
husband was much incommoded, though he 
avoided showing it, felt greatly the annoyance. 
Colesbury, now that his eyes began to open, 
found nothing in either Mrs. Branchley, Susan, 
or Sarah, to compensate for the inconvenience 
of his bad brother-in-law. None of them knew 
any thing, or could talk of any thing out of their 
delectable family circle; and mixing so little 
with the rest of the world had made them nar- 
row-minded, selfish, and bigoted to their own 
habits and notions. In the Seuss of their new 
relative, they made themselves so much at 
home, as to be utterly regardless of his time or 
convenience; keeping every meal waiting a most 
uncomfortable while, whether they went out or 
stayed at home; and whenever they were to 
ride, the carriage was kept standing at the door 
(with Johnny jumping in and out) frequently 
for more than an hour, as they never could be 
prevailed on to begin their preparations in time, 
or to hurry in the least after they had begun. 
They were too late every where, and too late 
with every thing; and even Kitty, who really 
did love her husband, found it very difficult at 
first to conquer the habits in which she had 
been bronght up. Colesbury now easily divined 
one of the reasons why his father-in-law had 
never got before-hand with the world. The 
families that had visited his bride, out of regard 
to him, showed much civility to her mother and 
sisters, and invited them all to their respective 
houses. They were at frequent parties; were 
taken by Colesbury to all the show places, and 
while they were with her, Kitty had a party of 
her own; so that whatever impression they 
might have made, that which they received of 
Philadelphia could hardly be otherwise than fa- 
vourable. And indeed they appeared in no 
haste to return to their own home, protracting 
their stay to eight weeks, notwithstanding Mr. 
Branchiey in his letters complained bitterly that 
his daughter Jane, (who had been left house- 
keeper,) was out all day long, that Lucy spent 
her whole time with the servants, that every 
thing was more than ever at “ sixes and sevens,” 
and that he was obliged to get all his dinners 
at the plate-houses. 

Finally, the old gentleman came to Philadel- 
phia to spend a week, and take home his run- 
aways (as he called them,) and now that he saw 
more of his father-in-law, Colesbury was con- 
vinced that though a very well-meaning man, 
the scope of Mr. Branchley’s ideas was very 
limited. He believed him implicitly when her 
father assured him that in taking Kitty, he had 
secured the flower of the flock. 

At last, the guests departed, (having twice 
missed the steamboat by being too late at the 
wharf) consoling their entertainers with the as- 
surance that having found their visit so agreea- 
ble they would frequently repeat it, and always 








bring Johnny. No one can say that they did 
uot faithfully adhere to their promise. 


CHAPTER IV.° 


A week passed on quietly and pleasantly, 
Colesbury and Kitty being for the first time 
since their marriage enabled to enjoy each 
other’s society without perpetual interruption. 
Mrs. Leedom had found her sister-in-law an apt 
and docile pupil in the art of keeping house 
Philadelphia fashion, and very favourably dis- 
posed towards a city which had always been the 
home of her husband, and which had now be- 
come hers. 

After they were gone, Colesbury felt so happy 
and so amiable, that he soon began to fear he 
had not done justice to his late guests, and that, 
as the near relations of his beloved Kitty, it was 
impossible they should be deficient in as many 
things as he had supposed. And Kitty, who 
was by far the most affectionate of the family, 
was glad to perceive that her husband did not 
look gravely when a few lines arrived from her 
married sister, Mary Hibberts, to announce that 
she was coming to make them a short visit, and 
would arrive next day. 

When Mrs. Hibberts arrived she was accom- 
panied by her husband, a baby, a boy of two 
years old, and a child’s maid. As soon as 
Colesbury saw her, he recollected that of all 
Kitty’s sisters, Mrs. Hibberts was the one he 
liked the least; and both she and her husband 
were most unprepossessing in appearance and 
manner. When he looked at her, he wondered 
how any man could have married such a woman, 
and when he looked at him, he wondered how 
any woman could have married such a man. 

“Well Kitty,” said Mrs. Hibberts, immedi- 
ately on her arrival, “I have heard such a flam- 
ing account of Philadelphia from ma’ and the 
girls (who cannot, I think, be in their right 
senses) that I determined to come and judge 
for myself. It is to me perfectly astounding 
that any New Yorkers, worthy of the name, 
should allow themselves to be so worked upon 
as to fall into raptures with any other city than 
their own—Philadelphia especially. 

“Mary,” said Mrs. Colesbury, “have you 
forgotten already that my husband is a Phila- 
delphian ?” 

“To be sure I have not,” replied Mrs. Hib- 
berts—that, unfortunately, he cannot help. But 
to think that any of our family, al] born within 
five minutes walk of Broadway, should turn 
against New York !” 

“ Most extraordinary indeed! observed Mr. 
Hibberts, rising up, and pacing the room. 

“T could not have believed it possible,” pro- 
ceeded his wife, “ that my mother and my sis- 
ters should be thus wanting to themselves in 
respect for their native place. And I suppose 
oe also Kitty, prefer Philadelphia to New 

ork, notwithstanding you were born there.” 

“That, unfortunately, she could not help,” 
said Colesbury. 

Mrs. Hibberts turned quickly round and 
looked sharply at him, to see if he could possi- 
bly be serious; but finding that he smiled, she 
concluded he was only making a bad jest, and 
merely gave her head a toss. 
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Next morning Colesbury volunteered to es- 
cort Mrs. Hibberts to some of the most remarka- 
ble places of the city, her husband having gone 
on some business to Baltimore. She declined 
the proposal, saying that she had not yet sufli- 
ciently recovered from the fatigue of her jour- 
ney to go fagging after sights, and that besides 
she had always heard there was nothing worth 
seeing in Philadelphia.” 

“ We have a very fine museum,” said Coles- 
bury.” 

oT am not such a child,” replied Mrs. Iib- 
berts, “‘as to take any interest in shells and 
beetles, and stuffed wild beasts. I learnt all 
my natural history at school.” 

“Then there is West’s fine picture,” said 
Kitty, “ that he presented to the Pennsylvania 
Hospital. After seeing it I could think of no- 
thing else all day.” 

“Truly you spent your day very profitably,” 
returned Mrs. Hibberts, with a sneer. “ For 
my part I never could abide pictures—they 
leave horrid marks on the wall paper.” 

“The Mint is much visited by strangers,” 
said Colesbury, trying to speak very mildly— 
“ would you not like to see the process of coin- 
ing money ?” 

“I'd rather you’d go there and bring me 
some,” answered Mrs, Hibberts, laughing at 
her own wit. ‘ Let me only have my bag well 
filled with dollars, and I don’t care how they 
are made.” 

“Ts there nothing you would like to see this 
fine morning?” asked Kitty. 

“Why if A must be dragged somewhere,” re- 


plied her sister, “I don’t know that I should 


have any objection to take a look at some of 

our shops, and see if their goods are not far 
inferior to those of New York, and much higher 
priced. There are several things I want to get.” 

Mrs. Leedom, who had just come in, then 
kindly volunteered to go shopping with her. 
Colesbury departed to his place of business, 
wondering, as men will wonder, that a woman 
should want any thing new the very day after 
her arrival with a cart-load af trunks and 
band-boxes. e 

Mrs. Hibberts, after directing her sister to 
have an eye to the baby and to little Georgy, 
and above all to Norah their maid, departed 
with Mrs. Leedom, who, at her request, con- 
ducted her to Chesnut street. 

“T see,” said Mr. Hibberts, “you have the 
barbarous custom here of putting girls to attend 
in dry-goods stores.” 

“ Why is it barbarous ?” asked Mrs. Leedom. 

Mrs. Hibberts could not say why, and re- 
mained silent, while her companion proceeded. 

“ Excuse my saying that I greatly approve of 
the custom. It affords a respectable living toa 
great number of young females, and I have 
never perceived or heard that it has had any ill 
effect on their morals or manners. Their cus- 
tomers are almost exclusively of their own sex, 
and the courtesy and patience that is necessary 
in dealing with ladies is well calculated to im- 
prove the deportment of these young women, 
and to teach them the valuable art of self-com- 
mand. You will see that they are almost uni- 
versally girls of good appearance, and good 
manners, acute in business, but at the same 
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time evincing a disposition to oblige and accom- 
modate, dressed with neatness and propriety, 
and behaving in such a manner as to deserve 
respect and consideration.” 

“ For all this,” cried Mrs. Hibberts, “I am 
very certain that it cannot be right to put girls 
into stores, or it would be done in New York.” 

“ Beside the whole range of the mechanic 
arts,” proceeded Mrs. Leedom, not noticing the 
interruption—* there are so many trades and 
professions open to men and beyond the reach 
of women, that I am sorry we are not every 
where allowed the exclusive privilege of the 
few modes of earning a livelihood that are par- 
ticularly suited to our sex. For instance, I 
think the employment of women in retail dry- 
good or fancy stores should be encouraged 
throughout the Union. Certainly the showing, 
recommending, and measuring off articles of fe- 
male dress in small quantities, is rather an 
effeminate business for a man.” 


CHAPTER V. 


On entering one of the principal stores in 
Chesnut street, Mrs. Hibberts inquired for 
French worked pelerines. The whole of their 
large assortment was shown to her, and she 
found a different fault with each, pronouncing 
them all very inferior to similar articles at the 
Broadway stores, and exclaiming loudly at the 
prices, sometimes with a laugh of derision. 
She then asked for worked collars, and after 
tumbling over all that were contained in the 
various boxes, she declared there was not one 
among them that she would be seen to wear in 
New York. Scarfs were her next demand, and 
scarfs were shown till the stock was exhausted. 
She pronounced them all too plain, and too pale- 
coloured. She then got down to a ribbon for 
her neck, and when the ribbons were exhibited 
they also were not gay enough. Mrs. Leedom 
could have told her that high-coloured gaudy 
scarfs and ribbons were never worn in any city 
by the most genteel people, or by those of the 
best taste; but she merely remarked that in 
Philadelphia delicate tints were generally pre- 
ferred. “That is because you are all quakers,” 
said Mrs. Hibberts, meaning to be very severe. 
“ Not quite all,” replied Mrs. Leedom, smiling. 
“Oh yes, you are—at least you all have quaker 
ways. But I don’t know pes I should take the 
trouble to look at these pelerines and collars 
and scarfs and things, when before I left New 
York I provided myself with more of such arti- 
cles than I conld wear in a twelvemonth. My 
shopping here is nothing but waste of time, and 
labour in vain.” In this last sentence no doubt 
the poor girls behind the counter agreed with 
her. ' 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Leedom bought herself 
some lace, as an atonement for the trouble and 
annoyance caused by her companion. They 
then went to the next fancy dry-good store, 
where a similar scene was acted over, and Mrs. 
Leedom purchased some gloves as a salvo. 

“Are there no stores any where else in 
Philadelphia?” asked Mrs. Hibberts. And in 
hearing that there were a great number in 
Second street, she proposed going thither. In 
one of the first of these, her attention was at- 
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tracted by a large scarlet shawl which she saw 
in the window; and after vilifying the quality 
and beating down the price for half an hour, she 
actually bought it, and ordered it to be sent 
home ; deprecating the absurdity of the Phila- 
delphia practice of counting in dollars and cents, 
rather than in shillings, as was the custom in 
New York. 

Mrs. Hibberts led the way herself to the very 
next store, and on entering it, inquired for scar- 
let shawls, to the great surprise of her com- 
panion. After looking over all their shawls of 
every colour, and objecting contemptuously to 
each, she preceded Mrs. Leedom into a third 
shop, and a third time asked for scarlet shawls, 
scrutinizing and condemning the whole assort- 
ment. When they came out, Mrs. Leedom 
could no longer forbear asking her if she in- 
tended having two scarlet shawls. “'To be sure 
I don’t,” was her reply—*I am not quite such 
a fool. But I have a suspicion that, because of 
being a stranger, I was over-charged for the one 
I bought at that first place; and so I intend 
pricing al] they have at every store along the 
street, that I may satify myself on the subject.” 
“But you have actually bought the scarlet 
shawl, and paid for it,” observed Mrs. Leedom. 
* So I have, and I am sorry for it. But at any 
rate, if I have been taken in, it will be a great 
satisfaction to know it.” 

In spite of all attempts to convince her that 
she had really given a very reasonable price 
for the shawl, Mrs. Hibberts persisted in carry- 
ing her investigation through every shop be- 
tween Chesnut and Market streets; andin this 
manner the morning was spent, till sheer 
fatigue compelled her to propose going home. 

In the meantime, her sister Kitty had stayed 
up stairs all the morning, unable to see several 
visiters that called, from her unwillingness to 
leave the children to the care of the Irish nurse- 
maid; Norah being a very inefficient person 
either to take charge of them or to keep them 
quiet. Mrs. Hibberts remained out so long, that 
for two hours the baby cried incessantly; and 
Kitty was obliged to quit the task of playing 
with little George (a very cross and ugly child) 
to feed the infant and endeavour to hush its 
screams. In the adjoining room with the door 
open, Norah, in a sing-song whining tone, was 
entertaining the two year old (as she called lit- 
tle George,) something after this fashion : 

“ Ah! Georgy, but you're a jewel of a boy, 
and they that says you an’t, ill luck to them 
any how. You’re a jewel of «a boy, Georgy, 
and your hair is as yaller as the starling goold, 
a darlint—I’l] say it, and I'll stand to it. Och! 
but your eyes is blue, Georgy, and a pretty look 
they have with ’em. They re jist accordin’ to 
the song, Georgy—*they’re as light as the 
mornin’s blue strame.” And the chakes, too— 
what does the song say about Georgy’s chakes, 
a darlint. His chakes—no I’m a judgin its his 
lips they mane—his mouth, a darlint—* His 
mouths full of strawberries smothered in 
crame.” Them’s the very words of the song, 
jist made to suit Georgy. Ah! Georgy, it’s 
proud myself is, to be the nurse of ye; for 
_—- a prince of a boy, darlint; and a heart- 

reaker you'll be when you grow aman, Georgy. 
And it’s you that the ladies will be fightin and 


scratchin for, and all ready to fling themselves 
at your head, darlint. Ah! but it’s yourself 
that’s a jewel ofa boy, Georgy.” 

The jewel of a boy, however, being not yet 
old enough to derive much gratification from 
this series of compliments, all which were reci- 
ted to him every day in the hearing of his mo- 
ther, (though he never seemed the least amu- 
sed by them) fretted the whole time, and finally 
rose to a loud cry. His aunt Kitty, who had at 
last succeeded in getting the baby to sleep, and 
had just been sent for to go down to a lady 
who came a considerable distance to see her, 
now appeared at the door, desired Norah to try 
and devise some other means of pacifying little 
George, and proposed that she should take him 
out walking. Norah made no reply; but after 
Mrs. Colesbury’s departure, she shut the door, 
and looking fiercely at the child, exclaimed in 
an altered voice: “Is it myself that’s to take 

ou out a walkin, you little wall-eyed, skinny- 
ipp’d brat you, that I’m always ashamed of be- 
longin’ to. Sorra the walkin I get out of 
you, any how, you ugly little owl ; and I’m not 
goin to lug you in my arms at all at all, up and 
down these bothersome strates that have no 
end to them, and are all as like as if they were 
spit out of one another’s mouths—and me a 
stranger in a strange place. I’ll make you go 
to sleep that I will, for it’s little the pace I 
have when you’re waking, you freckel-faced 
= ,you, with your hair like a bunch of ould 

She then snatched up the screaming child, 
shook him, slapped him, and putting a piece of 
candy into his hand, proceeded to force him to 
sleep, by rocking him and herself in the rock- 
ing chair, “with all her might and main,” 
while she sung at the top of her voice : 


“ King James he piteh’d his tents, between 
Their lines for to retire, 

But King William sent his bomb-balls in, 
And set them all on fire.” 

The manner in which she shouted this son 
kept the child in her arms awake, and waken 
the baby in the next room; and when Mrs. 
Hibberts returned, she found both the children 
screaming in concert. “Ah!” said she, “the 
dear little things were always as quiet as lambs 
in New York, | could go out and leave them the 
whole day. But since they have been in Phila- 
delphia they have done nothing but fret. There 
must be something in the place that don’t suit 
them.” 

Next day, Colesbury proposed a ride to Fair- 
mount, but his sister-in-law replied that she felt 
no desire to see those eternal water-works that 
the Philadelphians were always bragging about; 
and that she wanted no further proof of their 
boasted abundance of water, than the perpetual 
window-washing, and pavement-scrubbing, that 
was continually bespattering her bonnet and 
wetting her shoes whenever she ventured into 
the streets of their city. In vain her sister 
Kitty represented to her its various beauties; 
like Captain Hamilton of “ Men and Manners” 
memory, she persisted in not going to Fair- 
mount, out of spite. 

The only place connected with Philadelphia 
that Mrs. Hibberts did not object to visiting, 





was the market; through the whole length of 
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which she one morning accompanied Mrs. Lee- 
dom, to see, as she said, if it could possibly 
compare with the Fulton market. The order 
and cleanliness of the place, the neatness of the 
country people, the infinite variety, and the ex- 
cellence and abundance of the numerous articles 
of provisions, elicited from her not a word of 
remark. She said nothing when she came 
home, and was sulky all day. 

Mr. Hibberts returned from Baltimore. He 
was a little, ugly, mean-looking man, and also 
a desperate New Yorker. Nevertheless, in 
consequence of a hint on the subject, Colesbury 
concluded to invite some company to meet him 
atdinner. Mr. and Mrs. Hibberts, ali the time 
they were at table, persisted in loudly discuss- 
ing with the guests, the relative merits of the 
sister cities, notwithstanding the efforts of 
Colesbury and Mrs. Leedom to divert the con- 
versation into other channels; poor Kitty being 
frightened into silence. They had nothing new 
to urge upon the worn out topics of the water 
and the butter; Mrs. Hibberts averring that 
the Philadelphia water has no taste (which is 
true, it being neither brackish nor chalybeate) 
and that the Philadelphia butter is not salt, 
(which is also true, all the inhabitants prefering 
it fresh;) and she declared that she would 
challenge the world to produce superior butter 
to the last firkin she had opened at her house 
in New York. 





Mr. Hibberts, who had never been out of his 
own country, contended with a gentleman that 
had just returned from making the tour of Eu- 
rope, that Westminster Abbey was nothing to 
compare to Trinity church, nor the garden of 
the Thuilleries to Niblo’s; that the scenery of 
Chamouny was not equal to that of Hoboken, 
and that he considered it doubtful if the Alps 
were really as high as the Catskills. London, 
he argued, was a place of far less consequence 
than New York, which, “in short,” said he, 
“igs the metropolis of the world, as has been 
justly anand te one of our newspapers.”* 

Notwithstanding their dislike to Philadelphia, 
the Hibberts family extended their visit to near 
two months, the — occasionally run- 
ning over, as he called it, to his own city to at- 
tend to business. The truth was, that having 
broken up housekeeping (ostensibly in conse- 
quence of their perpetual difficulties with ser- 
vants, but in reality to lessen their expenses) 
they had concluded to make a convenience of 
Colesbury’s ey for a while, before they 
settled themselves in lodgings. We need not 
say that he was glad of their departure. 


* The author has seen this assertion in a New York paper. 


[ To be Continued.} 
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Brine me not flowers! 
I sicken at their sweet perfume, 
To me it breathes of death and gloom, 
And the worn cheek of hectic bloom ; 
Bring me not flowers! 


Bring me not wine! 
Bear afar from me the ruby draught, 
Where joy has smiled and mirth has laugh’d: 
By pleasure’s lip it may be quaff’d, 

But—not by mine! 


Bring me no gem! 
The diamond’s light, the sapphire’s blaze, 
May rivet beauty’s envying gaze, 
And win the worldling’s idle praise— 

I heed not them! 


But—bring the lute, 
And to its soft and thrilling chords 
Unite the poet’s melting words ; 
Such harmony, a bliss affords 
That holds me mute ! 


Bring too, the lyre, 
And from its charmed numbers fling 
Such tones as seraph’s lips may sing 
Departing saints, to soothe death’s sting, 
From heaven’s own choir ! 


London, (Eng.) 





Heaven may have happiness as utterly un- 
known to us, as the gift of perfect vision would 
be toa man born blind. If we consider the in- 
lets of pleasure from five senses only, we may 
be sure that the same being who created us, 
could have given us five hundred, if he had 
pleased. Mutual love, pure and exalted, 
founded on charms both mental and corporeal, 
as it constitutes the highest happiness on earth, 
may, for any thing we know to the contrary, 
also form the lowest happiness of Heaven. 
And it would appear consonant with the admin- 
istration of Providence, in other matters, that 
there should be such a link between earth and 
heaven ; for, in all cases, a chasm seems to be 
purposely avoided, “ Prudente Deo.” Thus, 
the material world has its links, by which it is 
made to shake hands, as it were, with the ve- 
getable—the vegetable with the animal—the 
animal with the intellectual—and the intellec- 
tual with what we may be allowed to hope of 
the angelic. 

——.>— 

The absent man would wish to be thought a 
man of talent, by affecting to forget what all 
others remember; and the antiquarian is in 
pursuit of the same thing, by remembering 
what all others have thought proper to forget. 
I cannot but think it would much improve so- 
ciety, first, ifall absent men would take it into 
their heads to turn antiquarians; and, next, if 
all antiquarians would be absent men ! 


—_f——— 

Of all the marvellous works of the Deity, 

perhaps there is nothing that angels behold 

with such supreme astonishment as a proud 
man. 
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Allegretto. 


WHEN THE BIRDS TO THE SOUTH. 
MISS MARTHA D. BERRIEN, OF GEORGIA, 


BY J. H. MIFFLIN, 





THE MUSIC BY A. IVERSON, ESQ., OF COLUMBUS, GEO. 
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When the birds to the south their winging, And | the 


and the flowers in thy path are And the winds of the 





flinging From the branches, from the branches 


the leaves are 
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Oh! haste thee then, 


Risoluto. 


storms, or the storms have the 


cli - mate chosen, For the winter retreat 


II. 


Here the leaves are all bright the whole year over, 
And the flowers they forget to fade, 

And the sweet singing bird’s a merry rover 
Where the forest extends it shade ; 

And O, should hearts, now seeming warm, grow 

‘colder 
Pa the skies of thy clime to thee, 
them, fly and before a moment older, 


os what friends of the south will be! 





Con Espressione. 


before the streams are frozen, or the 


un poco accelerando. 


day ; thee here, hasteand see the 


mf 


May! for the winter retreat y! 





IIl. 


Thou wilt love the wild flower’s in spring time 
blowing, 
And the blossoms that the groves can boast, 
Thou wilt love the bright land of skies so glowing, 
But wilt honour its hearts the most! 
Yet should the maid who loves still keep thee near 
her, 
Lest away ‘neath these sunny skies, 
Thou shouldst linger and find a climate dearer, 
In the light of its sunnier eyes! 
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THE ABSTEMIOUS YOUNG LADY. 

Tuer: is a class of young ladies, not uncommon, 
whom we denominate “the abstemious young la- 
dies.” This sisterhood seem to live, by all ac- 
counts, on air, and nothing else. You never see 
them eat, and yet they are tolerably stout too. We 
have known them weigh from eleven to twelve 
stone, which is pretty well for an abstemious young 
lady. Ata dinner party they leave every thing on 
their plate, after just picking up a morsel not suffi- 
cient for a tom-tit. Observe how daintily they 
hold their knife and fork—just by the extreme 
end of the handle—so that, even if they were dis- 
posed to that vulgar habit of eating, they could not 
lift up more than one grain avoirdupois. The 
lady of the house is continually pressing them to 
eat, with the most anxious solicitude for their well- 
being. “Really, Miss Carolina, you must eat 
something. Take a piece of boiled turkey: do 
pray. A little bit of roast beef. John, take Miss 
Carolina Webster’s plate for a slice of beef.”— 
“ Really, Mrs. Hopkins,” answers the abstemious 
young lady, “ I do assure you I have made a most 
exeellent dinner. I never eat more. Ask mamma.” 
Hereupon Mrs. Hopkins, with anxiety quite mater- 
nal, interrogates Mrs. Webster touching and con- 
cerning “ poor” Carolina’s appetite ; to which Mrs, 
Webster replies with dignity—“ I can assure you, 
Mrs. Hopkins, that what Carolina says is quite 
true. She is a very little eater—a very, very little 
eater indeed.” This settles the matter. 

In our juvenile days we used frequently to come 
in for these sort of colloquies, and yet invariably 
could not fail of observing, that the abstemious 
young lady, despite of what her mother said about 

er little eating, was always, without exception, 
the fattest young lady in the room. This incon- 
sistency used to puzzle our philosophical brains 
most completely. “How can this be?” thought 
we. “By what miraculous intervention, by what 
freak of nature, does it come to pass, that the fat- 
test young lady is always the one who eats least ?”’ 
We considered and re-considered the case, but 
could find no answer. At last, in sheer desperation, 
we determined upon putting the matter toa test, by 
watching closely the young lady herself. “Who 
knows, thought we, “ but there is some sort of in- 
valuable gas which the abstemious young lady in- 
hales every morning ; or perhaps she lives on milk 
and arrow root; or, most likely of all, she lives, 
like a snipe, by suction, and only feeds on juices.” 
Our desperate resolution was fixed. We deter- 
mined to thrust ourselves suddenly into the pre- 
sence of the abstemious young lady, when she least 
expected it, and, by a bold stoke, to solve the prob- 
lem. ‘There only wanted an excuse for breaking 
in upon the abstemious young lady’s private exist- 
ence. We procured from our sister Letitia a piece 
of new music, which the abstemious young lady 
had expressed a wish to see, and, thus armed, be- 
tween the hours of one and two, started on our ad- 
venturous excursion, and thrust ourselves unan-' 
nounced slap into the parlour. 

Our doubts were resolved in an instant, but not; 
in the way which we expected. We beheld no gas 
—no arrow root—no suction. Ata large table, 
surrounded by her younger sisters, (each a fat pat- 
tern of herself in their various degrees of size) sat 
the abstemious young lady. In a large dish before 
her lay the mangled remains of a huge leg of mut- 
ton. She herself was devouring with all her might, 
doubtless as an example to the younger ones, She 
was rather chagrined, it was clear, at our approach. 
But we were too juvenile to notice things. So at 
least she seemed to consider on second thoughts. 





For telling the maid servant to set a chair, she 
first helped us, and then continued eating without 
stopping once till her plate was cleared. How 
was our small mind surprised at beholding that 
mouth, which we had considered as sealed for ever, 
now employed in the full operation of gormandiz- 
ing! We sate in silent wonder. A large round 
plum pudding came in. The abstemious young 
lady helped each of her sisters to a small piece, 
then us to a large piece, and then herself to a larger. 
We were thirsty. She gave us a tumblerful from 
her own jug. We drank—it was porter. The 
cloth was removed, and then the abstemious young 
lady found time to inform us, that she always car- 
ved for the children, and made her own little lun- 
cheon at the same time. “I had thought it was 
your dinner,” said we, simply. ‘ By no means,” 
said the abstemious young lady.” 

The mystery was explained. We returned home 
another person, a foot higher at the least. Such 
was the success of our first philosophical inquiry 
into the phenomena of the young lady creation. 


ul 
. EDITOR’S TABLE. 


... 
AN APPEAL TO THE HEART AND CONSCIENCE OF THE 
DELINQUENT SUBSCRIBERS OF THE LADY’S BOOK. 


Our publisher has applied to us to write a pun! 
But pwn is not a pretty word. It raises unpleasant 
images, and is altogether unbefitting the character 
of the Lady’s Book. Yet no person acquainted 
with the generous forbearance practiced by Mr. 
Godey, even to his own great loss of property, 
would at all blame him, though he did send out a 
severe dun. The amount due him on account of 
the Lady’s Book, is so large, that we do not like 
to name the sum lest it should be thought incredi- 
ble. And this large amount, which it is disagreea- 
ble to lose, is due in small sums of three, siz, and 
nine dollars, from persons dispersed over the whole 
length and breadth of our land, in every state of 
our Union, and also in the British provinces. It is 
thus rendered impossible to obtain payment of these 
debts except by voluntary remittances, 

The amount to be paid by each individual is but 
a trifle—probably it would cause no inconvenience, 
except merely putting up the money and mailing 
the letter. Will not our friends attend to this mat- 
ter at once. Wo do not dun them as though they 
were intending to evade payment of a voluntary 
debt; but we remind them that such a debt is due 
from them to the publisher of the Lady’s Book, 
and we appeal to the heart and conscience of every 
“delinquent subscriber,” and ask them, in the 
name of justice and humanity, no longer to with- 
hold the amount they owe. 

During the late “ pressure” in the money mar- 
ket, the difficulty of obtaining current bills, no 
doubt prevented many of our southern and western 
friends from remitting their subscriptions. But 
the cause of such delay is now happily removed. 

The resumption of specie payments by nearly all 
the banks in the country, will give the opportunity 
of cancelling these small demands without loss or 
discount. We therefore hope and trust that this 
appeal will not be in vain; that before the new 
year shall render it necessary to begin a new 
volume, all these old scores will be honourably set- 
tled. Then the publisher of the Lady’s Book will 
be rewarded, as he should be, for his faithful exer- 
tions in the cause of literature, education, and mo- 
rals. And moreover, encouraged to persevere in 
those plans he has formed for the further improve- 
ment of the work, which his industry, liberality, 
and taste, has rendered so universally popular. 
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Seminaries for Young Ladies.—The contined and 
increasing attention to female education is one of 
the most marked characteristics of the Christian 
world. In our own country the good work goes 
onward at a rate which leaves little for the real 
friend of woman to desire. We have now before 
us a large number of “Catalogues of schools for 
young ladies,” and prospectus of others about to 

o into operation. Among those recently projected, 
is one that promises to be of great utility, to be lo- 
cated at West Chester, (Penn.) The buildings are 
completed, and the seminary is to be opened the 
first of November. Dr. J. W. Cook and Mrs. 
Coox are Principals of the Institution, and Mrs. 
Avmiran H. Lincotn Puetrs is the Principal of 
the literary department. ‘The high reputation of 
Mrs. Phelps, and her unwearied devotion to the 
cause of education, particularly to the improve- 
ment of her own sex, are pledges of the success of 
this seminary. We congratulate the friends of fe. 
male education, who have so liberally provided for 
the support of the “ West Chester Young Ladies’ 
Seminary,” on their good fortune in securing the 
assistance of such a competent and faithful instruc- 
tress as Mrs. Phelps proved herself to be while 
Vice-principal of her sister’s (Mrs. Willard’s) 
Seminary at Troy. Ina future number we shall 
give more particular information respecting the pro- 
gress and prospects of this new Female Institution. 





Selections from the Writings of Mrs. Sarah Hall, 
with a Memoir of her Life. Philadelphia: pub- 
lished by Harrison Hall. 

We are very glad. to have an opportunity to 
learn the character of the author of “ Conversations 
on the Bible,” a book we have read with great sat- 
isfaction. And this memoir of Mrs. Hall, written 
as it is with much feeling and simplicity, cannot 
fail to interest all who love goodness and admire 
talent. 

We shall not give an abstract of the sketch, for 
every word it contains ought to be read, and we 
hope it will be widely circulated. We hardly know 
of an example of womanly excellence we would 
sooner recommend to the attention of our young 
ladies than that of Mrs. Hall. In every relation of 
life she seems to have been the hope and comfort of 
those with whom she was connected. To do good 
was the aim of her existence. And this goodness 
has hallowed and exalted her genius. Every page 
she has written bears the impress of a thoughtful 
and pious mind. But no gloom, no sectarian or 
party bitterness is to be found in her writings. 
Hopefully and cheerfully she pursued her chequered 
path of life, shedding around her the calm and 
lovely light of chastened wit, cultivated intellect, 
and moral taste and refinement. The selections 
from her letters in this little volume are among its 
most interesting portions. These were not written 
for publication—women are rarely guilty of such 
egotism—and there is the charm of naturalness in 
all its piquancy, and the stamp of sincerity on 
every sentiment. 

The poetical extracts we like the least—particu- 
larly those from albums. At the time Mrs. Hall 
wrote, these compliment catchers were much more 
important things than at present. It is not strange 
that she should be urged to contribute, or that she 
should often oblige her young friends by placing 
her own effusions as a seal of merit for their 
albums. Still we think it would have been better 
to have left these trifles where she placed them. 
There is, however, one poem—* Sketch of a Land- 
scape,” which contains some beautiful thoughts and 
images, and does credit to her fancy and taste. 





The volume is enriched by a fine engraving of 
Mrs. Hall, who must have been a very comely wo- 
man ; altogether, the book will make a useful and 
valuable present for birth-days, New-Years, &c. 





Conversations on the Bible, between a Mother and 
her Children. By Mrs. Sarah Hall. 

We referred, in our notice of the Memoir, to 
this, the principal work of Mrs. Hall. There needs 
no recommendation of the book to those who have 
had an opportunity of examining it. This number 
must be considerable, as five editions have already 
appeared. ~ It is now designed to introduce it into 
schools, as a manual of Bible History. We doubt 
not that this plan will be successful. It has no 
sectarian blemish to mar the spirit of “love to God 
and love to man,” which must have prompted this 
laborious undertaking of the author. She seems 
to have studied and felt the true meaning of “the 
Book,”’ to make men wiser and better. The expo- 
sitions of the prophecies and doctrines of the Old 
Testament are given with clearness and brevity, 
evidently with the earnest purpose to develope truth, 
not to make proselytes to any particular denomina- 
tion. 

It appears from the letters of Mrs, Hall, that she 
designed to continue the work through the “ Acts 
of the Apostles,” but domestic cares, prebably, 
prevented. She remarks, in one of her letters to a 
friend, that she had never written a single hour 
without the interruption of company or business.” 
This was during the preparation of the “‘ Conversa- 
tions on the Bible.” What an exampte of mental 
industry and perseverance, as well as of domestic 
and womanly virtues she has left for her sex! 





“ Woman as She Should Be.” Boston: published 
by Otis, Brauders & Co. 

This volume comprises two parts—the first con- 
tains three sermons on the duties of women, by 
the Rev. Hubbard Winslow. ‘The second part isa 
reprint of Mrs. Sandford’s work, entitled, ‘* Woman 
in her Social and Domestic Character.” The por- 
tion by the last author contains some good sense, 
much mawkish sentiment, and a little really excel- 
lent advice. ’ 

Of Mr. Winslow’s three sermons, the first one 
does him no credit; the second is quite good, and 
the third is of surpassing excellence. As we be- 
lieve our numerous readers would be gratified to 
read this last lecture or sermon, we intend to give 
large extracts from it in our next number. The 
views which Mr. Winslow has taken respecting 
female education are so Christian and liberal, so 
just and elevating, that we feel proud, aye, better 
than pride is the sentiment, to give them that exten- 
sive circulation which our ten thousand winged 
messengers privilege us to confer. 





Notes on the Western States ; containing Descrip- 
tive Sketches of their Soil, Climate, Resources, 
and Scenery. By James Hall. Philadelphia: 
Harrison Hall. 

“The West—the far West!” what American 
does not feel a glow of pride at the thought of the 
magnitude of his native land! What hopes for the 
future prosperity and happiness of millions of the 
human family are opened when we consider the in- 
exhaustible natural riches of this vast region. We 
feel grateful to every writer who makes us better 
acquainted with this grand and interesting portion 
of our common country. The Rev. Timothy Flint 
and Judge Hall take precedence of all other writers 
on western scenery and character. The first has 
given the most glowing descriptions and poetical 
sketches of life in the far west; but the latter ex- 
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cels in bringing the actual and practical before his 
readers, 

The present volume contains much valuable in- 
formation to those who are intending to visit and 
locate themselves in the world beyond the Allegha- 
nies. It is a plain, and seems an unvarnished 
statement, of the physical resources of the western 
States. Some of these pictures, that of the prairies, 
for instance, are touched with the hand of a mas- 
ter. We wish we had room for an extract. But 
the most pithy part of the volume is the preface, in 
which the author enters the lists against the editor 
of the North American. We do not undertake to 
decide which has the right of the argument ; but 
certainly Judge Hall has criticised the reviewer 
without fear or favour. 


A Trip to Boston. By the author of “Two Years 
in the Navy.” Boston: published by Little & 
Brown, pp. 224. 

The writer of this amusing work, Mr. E. C. 
Wines, of Philadelphia, entered Boston July 21st, 
and remained just one month. About the time he 
left the city, we believe it was the very day, his 
book of remarks appeared. A more perfect exam- 
ple of the locomotive speed in literature has seldom 
if ever been given. The “ high pressure principle” 
is thus made palpable to the sight and sense of 
those who do not venture to set foot in rail road 
cars or on steamboats. “ Veni, vidi,” scribi should 
have been the motto of the title page; it would 
have involved no vain boast, and to have borrowed 
a little from the old Roman, might have read a 
salutary moral to this headlong age. Cesar went 
too fast and too far. But we will go back to our book. 

Mr. Wines has given a very spirited description 
of Boston and its environs. If his pencil, or pen 
rather, has lent to some of the scenes and things 
portrayed a charm beyond nature, why it is a very 
pleasant fault, and one, which our citizens will, 
doubtless, be quite willing to forgive. His industry 
in examining the wonders which the “ Queen of 
the East” has to show, was as active as his pen in 
recording the “things seen” and imagined, which 
he portrays. He saw and learned more of the cu- 
rious and impressive in the scenery of Boston, of 
“the materiel and morale of its houses and inhabi- 
tants in thirty days,” than most of those who have 
lived there as many years, could tell. And Mr. 
Wines, on the whole, has given a book well worth 
the reading, which in this age of literary inunda- 
tions, is saying much in its favour. That he did 
not think the Boston ladies, on his first arrival, 
quite as handsome as those of Philadelphia, is not 
strange. His hasty remarks on that nice subject, 
and his subsequent apology for his mistake or mis- 
apprehension rather, should be a warning to all 
gentleman tourists not to form, or report at least, 
an unfavourable judgment touching the beauty of 
the ladies, till they have taken time to reflect and 
compare. And atter all, it may be quite as well 
not to assign the palm to any particular place, or 
individual. Remember the fate of Troy induced 
by the derision of Pavis. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE. 

lst Bust.—Dress of rich figured satin. Corsage 
with a long point, and three deep folds of the ma- 
terial of the dress, forming draperies @ la Sévigné. 
Short tight sleeve, with two loose, but not deep, 
puffs put on at the bottom, and finished with a sin- 
gle blonde ruffle, 4 la Louis XIV. At the inner 
part of the bend of the arm the puffs are drawn up 
to a point, and retained by a bow of satin ribbon to 
match the dress. Smaller rosette bows are placed 
at the top of the centre of the corsage, back and 
front, and at the top of each sleeve, retaining the 





folds of the draperies in proper form. Coiffure, 
the front hair drawn to the sides of the head, where 
it falls in thick tufts of ringlets, is 4 la mancini; 
the back in imitation of the Grecian style, a tor- 
sade (roll) of hair goes round the head, and crosses 
the brow, and a bouquet of large flowers is retained 
at the left side of the back of the head by a golden 
arrow ; pearl necklace, with an enamelled locket 
suspended from it. 

2d Bust.—Dress of gros de Naples; corsage 
quite plain, and d pointe, with a flat blonde tucker 
put on round the bosom; the corsage has also a 
slight point at back. Short tight sleeves, with two 
deep frills, aud finished with a deep blonde ruffle ; 
a bow of satin ribbon with long ends is placed im- 
mediately over the highest frill, on the outside of 
the sleeve. The hair is much in the style of the 
one just described, with the exception of blonde 
lappets being fastened into the back coiffure, in- 
stead of flowers; the back hair is in torsades ; the 
ornaments are gold, richly wrought. 

3d Bust.—Dinner dress.—Dress of satin, plain 
corsage, with a double fold of the material round 
the bosom ; a new and pretty finish to the top of a 
dress. Tight short sleeves, with two rows of fluted 
trimming at bottom, and finished by a deep and 
rich ruffle, a la Louis XV.; the fluted trimming is 
composed of tulle or crape. The bows on the 
sleeves and the ceinture, which is fastened in front 
with a small bow, and two long ends of ribbon, are 
of satin ribbon. Blonde cap, ornamented with 
flowers and marabouts; the crown of the cap is 
small, round, and high; a deep rich blonde forms a 
standing border at the centre of the front, but is 
replaced at the sides by a wreath of marabouts, 
which droop on the neck at the left side, but do not 
fall quite so low at the right. A light and beauti- 
ful wreath of full-blown roses, intermixed with 
buds and foliage, goes between the face and the 
marabouts, and forms one of the most elegant and 
becoming coiffures that can possibly be imagined. 
The cap is finished at the back by a standing border 
of blonde, beneath which is a full of sattin ribbon. 

4th Bust.—Gives the back of the cap just de- 
scribed. Satin dress, low corsage, and long sleeves. 
Mantelet searf of filet (netting), trimmed all round 
with a deep full blonde. Revers or tuckers for 
putting round the bosom of dresses. 

The first is of clear cambric, with deep frill at 
bottom, festooned at the edge ; at top is a quilling 
of narrow pink satin ribbon, standing up. A nar- 
row Valenciennes is run on the top edge of the 
ribbon ; the bow in front may be white or coloured. 

The second is two falls of blonde put on to a 
piece of plain blonde, cut in the shape of a pelerine 
décolleté rather deep, and pointed at back, and 
quite cut away in front; a coloured ribbon is 
merely laid under the upper frill, with a plait here 
and there to bring it into form; a bow of figured 
satin ribbon in centre of the front. 

The third, at left side of plate, is a drapery in 
the Sévigné style. It is made of tulle, and brought 
in regular folds or plaits, trimmed top and bottom 
with a narrow lace ; a rosette of ribbon with long 
ends in front. The one opposite is for morning 
wear, toilette d’Interieur. It forms a kind of open’ 
pelerine or fichu, and is much adapted to a silk or 
mousseline de laine dress. A quilling of tulle forms 
the trimming ; rosette of satin ribbon with long ends. 

The fifth revers is made of satin, with a piping 
at the edge, and a trimming of satin ribbon; a 
narrow blonde is put on topand bottom. A revers 
of this description made of pink or blue satin, with 
ceinture, flowers, shoes, &c. to match, and worn 
with a dress of white crape, gauze, or book mus- 
lin, would form one of the prettiest and simplest 
toilettes imaginable for a young lady. 
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same tone: 

“ Now, Roscoe, I really believe you were 
afraid of the arrows tipped with gold, or you 
would never have made so precipitate a retreat 
merely because she was expected upon a visit 
at the Castle. She is reported to be young and 





pretty.” 
17 
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look. Suddenly she sprung towards Roscoe, and 
grasping his arm, cried in imploring accents: 

“Oh! my father is dying, do come with me, 
for he is so wild”—and she wrung her hands in 
agony. 

The beauty and artlessness of the girl, joined 
to his own kindly feelings, induced him to com- 
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